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PREFACE. 



In this day of special treatment of every 
topic under heaven, novelty of handling can 
hardly be expected in dealing with so be- 
written a subject as the care of young chil- 
dren. Yet to the writer of the following 
chapters and to the editor of Harper* 8 Ba- 
zar^ in which they first appeared, there 
seemed a field open for a volume that, be- 
ginning with the new-born infant and ac- 
companying him step by step until he is 
finally emancipated from the nursery, might 
serve as a guide to the young mother who 
longs to do her best for her baby if she can 
only learn how. 

The author does not claim infallibility for 
her work, but she does aver that her state- 
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ments and counsels have been derived and 
verified from her own experience and obser- 
vation, abetted by the advice of those of 
wider proficiency than herself. Her own 
past sufferings, sometimes ludicrous, some- 
times pitiful, but all caused by lack of prac- 
tical knowledge, have stimulated her in the 
effort to help other mothers who may find 
themselves in similar plight from the same 
kind of ignorance. 

Christine Terhune Herrick. 

Brooklyn, October 1, 1889. 
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I. 

BABY'S FIRST WEEK. 

The management of the baby during the 
first week of his existence may be summed 
up in one word — quiet 

A new-born infant, say the wise ones, has 
little more perception than a jelly-fish. He 
is a tiny bundle of flesh and blood — a packet 
of potentialities, rather than an actual human 
entity. 

Even granting all this, the fact remains 
that the wee frame contains in miniature all 
the essential parts that bring happiness or 
misery to an older child. 

This morsel of humanity has the capabil- 
ity for being comfortable or uncomfortable 
as fully developed as if he were five years 
1 
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old. He shrinks from cold ; he suffers from 
pin-pricks or rough usage ; he knows, poor 
little creature ! the pangs of colic ; and his 
nervous system is in a sufficiently advanced 
state to render him keenly susceptible to the 
glare of bright light or to such loud noises 
as heavy footsteps or the banging of doors. 
Add to this that his soft, velvety skin is in 
a state of sensitiveness unknown to the epi- 
dermis toughened by contact with our at- 
mosphere and by friction, and it will readily 
appear why the little new-comer should be 
enveloped in tranquillity and tenderness as 
in a garment. 

Almost equal in importance to this con- 
dition for the small stranger is that of 
warmth. While the spirit may have come, 
as fond mothers love to think, from a cli- 
mate where the air is neither too hot nor too 
cold, the body has left a much higher and 
more even temperature than that which now 
surrounds it. The atmosphere that seems 
none too cool to older people is chilling to 
the delicate organization accustomed hereto- 
fore to a warmth of ninety-eight degrees. 
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It is, of course, out of the question to keep 
the temperature of a room at this point. The 
child will in time become acclimated to the 
atmosphere in which he is henceforth to 
live. But while this process is going on the 
baby must be wrapped in soft, warm cloth- 
ing that will to a certain extent make up for 
what he has just quitted. Without going so 
far as those who declare that the cuticle of 
a new-born infant is so exquisitely tender 
that even the gentlest touch, causes him pain, 
it must be conceded that his skin is far more 
sensitive than is ordinarily supposed. It 
should be submitted to as little chafing as 
possible. Covered with the softest flannel 
and linen, it will become toughened by such 
gradual means that the experience will be 
unaccompanied by pain. 

Too much cannot be said in condemnation 
of the practice of "hardening" infants by 
such barbarous methods as bathing them in 
cool water, subjecting -them to rude han- 
dling, and similar harsh courses. One would 
affirm that the only excuse for such treat- 
ment of a tender little baby was ignorance. 
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were it not that it is pursued by those whose 
reading and study of the subject should have 
taught them wisdom. 

The baby's eyes should for a long time be 
carefully shielded from the light. Some 
nurses say that babies are blind at birth, as 
are kittens and puppies. Even were this the 
case, the glare of sunshine or gas upon the 
translucent covering that shields the sight 
should be avoided. Monthly nurses require 
a good deal of watching in this respect. One 
of them, who could not herself sleep except 
in a darkened room, alleging that the least 
ray of light upon her eyelids was enough to 
waken her, would lay the slumbering baby 
she had in charge Avith his face turned 
towards the unshuttered window or the un- 
screened gas. To expostulations she re- 
turned always the same answer : " Why, the 
child is asleep! his eyes are shut!" and 
seemed to consider that a sufficient reason 
why the little one's eyes should be unshaded. 

Harsh sounds often cause young babies 
acute suffering. Before they are old enough 
to distinguish between the voices of those 
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about them they will cry out as in pain 
when there is noisy talking near them, and 
start and quiver from head to foot at the 
slamming of a door or window or the falling 
of a piece of furniture. The whole delicate- 
ly balanced system seems to feel the jar. 
Well-authenticated cases are recorded where 
the death of a nervous baby has resulted 
from a sudden loud detonation, such as the 
firing of a gun or pistol in the vicinity, or any 
like sharp and violent report. These are ex- 
treme instances, but the fact of their occur- 
rence should put parents and nurses on their 
guard to spare young babies the shocks that 
would have been nothing to those of less 
easily unstrung nerves. 

Agitation or excitement to the mother 
acts directly and speedily upon the child. 
The bond between them is so close that the 
baby feels the effect of mental emotion with 
a rapidity astonishing to those who have not 
made a study of the nearness of the connec- 
tion. A case in point was that of a young 
mother whose new-born baby was apparent- 
ly in perfect condition until she was three 
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days old. She had nursed without trouble 
until that time, and, although a tiny creature, 
bade fair to do well. On the morning of the 
fourth day there came a batch of letters to 
the mother, and, as they were apparently 
chiefly congratulatory, she was permitted to 
open and read them. Among them was one 
from a former intimate friend. It waswrit-^ 
ten in ignorance of the baby's birth, and ac- 
cused the young matron in cutting terms of 
forgetfulness and neglect of her old friends, 
and of a variety of other shortcomings. 
Even in ordinarv circumstances such an 
epistle would have produced a painful im- 
pression, but coming at the time it did, and 
to one whose strength of body and nerve had 
been weakened by a recent strain, the se- 
quences w^ere much more serious. "When 
the hysterical agitation caused by the note 
had been calmed, there remained a feverish- 
ness and a mental disturbance from which 
the poor baby was to suffer. Within a few 
hours she sickened, and then lay for days 
between life and death, refusing to nurse. 
Those who knew the facts in the case, with- 
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out hesitation imputed the child's ill-health 
and its subsequent sickly infancy to this first 
blow, received while she was too young to 
throw off the results as an older or stronger 
babe might have done. 

In the endeavor to secure quiet for mother 
and child, visits must be tabooed. No call- 
ers except the physician and the immediate 
members of the familv should be admitted 
to the sick-room until at least a week after 
the little one's arrival. It will do the baby 
no good to be exhibited to a succession of 
admiring friends and relatives. His chief 
business for the first few weeks of his exist- 
ence is to eat and sleep. These duties are 
seriously interfered with if he is to be con- 
stantly on dress parade. Another considera- 
tion which should carry weight with every 
mother is that a baby is never less beautiful 
than when he is under a fortnight old. To 
the unprejudiced observer his charms will be 
more potent as he advances in age than they 
are while his features are an indistinguish- 
able magenta knot. 

The food for the baby and how it is to be 
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administered will be treated at length in a 
succeeding chapter. It may not be amiss, 
however, to offer a protest here against over- 
feeding the child at the outset. Many phy- 
sicians advise and practise giving the baby 
nothing for the first twenty-four hours ex- 
cept a few teaspoonfuls of cool — not cold 
— water. Others follow the old-fashioned 
method of putting the infant to the breast 
as soon as the child has been washed and 
dressed. The milk does not come in full 
force until the third day or after, but nature 
has provided a sufficient nourishment in the 
colostrum, or first milk. This " physics" the 
babe, as the old nurses say, and sustains his 
strength until the arrival of the full supply 
in the breast. 

Where the mother is so unhappy as to be 
unable to nurse her babe, artificial food must, 
of course, be resorted to, and then added cau- 
tion is necessary lest the delicate digestive 
organs be overloaded and strained beyond 
their strength. The child's stomach holds 
only^ a tablespoonf ul at birth, and distension 
of the diaphragm by over-feeding produces 
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the same discomfort in an infant that the 
gorging of an immense dinner would in an 
adult. 

Worse still than over-feeding is the prac- 
tice of pouring medicines down the baby's 
throat. Sweet-oil and sugar, molasses, cat- 
nip tea, paregoric, aniseed tea — who has not 
heard the dreadful list of old women's nos- 
trums to which the monthly nurse often 
subjects the helpless child? If medicine is 
needed, let it be given only by the physician's 
advice. A young mother, conscious of her 
own ignorance, is frequently overborne by 
her nurse, but the thought that her baby's 
welfare is concerned will usually put strength 
into the feeble resolution of the most weak- 
hearted matron. 



II. 

FEEDING THE BABY. 

The theories as to how often a baby should 
be fed vary widely. Among the uneducated 
classes, and sometimes even among those who 
ought to know better, the practice obtains of 
giving the child the breast or the bottle when- 
ever he is fretful. The common idea seems 
to be that there can be no cause save hunger 
for a baby's peevishness. 

A physician who has made a study of in- 
fants, their habits and idiosyncrasies, states 
his belief that the cries of babies are more 
frequently attributable to surfeit than to the 
desire for food. The child has not judgment 
enough to refuse the nourishment offered him, 
but eagerly seizes it, taking the only means 
put before him that will, to his knowledge, 
subdue his pain. 

The wise mother insists that her baby' 
shall from the first have regular times for 
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his meals. Before he is a week old there 
may be an interim of two hours between 
each repast. This interval* may be gradually 
increased until, when he is five or six months 
old, five feedings in the twenty-four hours 
will be all he requires. This allows for one 
night supply. 

Should the baby be one of those healthy, 
well-regulated children, such as one some- 
times sees, who sleep from six o'clock at 
night until six o'clock in the morning, four 
meals a day will be enough for him after 
five or six months. The- first may come as 
soon as he wakes, say at six o'clock ; the sec- 
ond at about ten, just before he takes his 
morning nap; the third between one and 
two ; and the fourth at half after five, im- 
mediately preceding his bed-time. 

The "fad" of insisting that babies from 
the beginning shall have but three meals a 
day is of patent absurdity, not to say cruelty. 
Its advocates urge that, as adults eat only 
three regular meals in the twenty-four hours, 
the new-born baby should, at the very open- 
ing of his career, adopt the same habits he 
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will be expected to pursue later in life. It 
may be seriously questioned, by the way, 
whether three meals per diem are enough 
even for adults. They are certainly not suf- 
ficient for a person of quick digestion, but 
they are all the average American finds time 
to eat. Our English cousins have five repasts, 
including afternoon tea and their late sup- 
per, and find these none too many. Nor 
does the British physique compare unfavora- 
bly with the dyspeptic habit of Americans. 

Apart from all this, the reasons are mani- 
fest that render it advisable for a baby to be 
fed oftener than an adult. The infant's stom- 
ach is too small to hold an amount sufficiently 
large to last over the lengthy periods that 
must intervene between thrice-a-day feedings. 
Not only this, but his digestive apparatus 
works so rapidly that the nourishment is ab- 
sorbed long before it is time for another meal, 
if one follows the three-meals-a-day system. 
The child's stomach is like that of a conva- 
lescent who, although he may be suffering 
from no disease, must yet guard against over- 
taxing his gastric powers. The doctor orders 
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the invalid to eat often and a little at a time. 
The same rule applies admirably to the mode 
of diet suitable for the infant, and should be 
kept in mind by those people who would half 
starve babies by arguing from mistaken prem- 
ises. 

What to feed the baby is a vital question. 
When a mother can have the dear privilege of 
nursing her child, and is able to provide him 
with suflBcient nourishment, the matter is 
happily settled. The question of the com- 
parative trouble of a nursing baby and of 
one brought up by hand needs no discussion 
to one who has tried both methods. 

" Don't talk to me about the trouble that 
is saved by raising a child on the bottle !" 
ejaculated a young mother whose eldest hope 
had been brought up by hand. " Thank you ! 
I've tried it ! No one but myself and others 
who have had similar forlorn experiences can 
know what I went through with my bottle- 
fed baby. What with keeping the milk sweet 
and the bottles clean, cooking the food and 
scouring the vessels it was cooked in — for I 
wouldn't trust any one else to do it — getting 
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up in the middle of cold winter nights to heat 
the food, and having to wait shivering until 
the baby had finished eating it, to say noth- 
ing of the anxiety I underwent lest his diet 
should disagree with him, it was a wonder 
there was anything left of me by the time 
the child was a year old. I have nursed one 
infant and brought one up on the bottle, and, 
for an easy, comfortable charge, give me the 
nursing baby !" 

Apart from the woes thus detailed, there 
is almost always great difficulty in deciding 
upon a suitable kind of nourishment for a 
bottle baby. The names of infants' foods in 
the market are legion ; but one child's meat 
is another child's poison, and the brand of 
food upon which Mrs. A.'s baby thrives and 
fattens may prove entirely unfitted for Mrs. 
B.'s. The writer recalls one family whose 
tiny scion was fed successively with barley- 
water and milk, barley-water and cream, pep- 
tonized milk, Mellin's food. Imperial Granum, 
oatmeal - water and cream, sterilized milk, 
dried flour boiled and grated, koumiss, malt- 
ed milk, cows' milk and water, Carnrick's 
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Food, and three different kinds of condensed 
milk. All these were carefully tried before 
the baby was six months old, and each was 
given by advice of the physician, who de- 
clared that the child's food did not nourish 
him properly. Indeed, the fact announced 
itself in the puny body and shrunken limbs 
of the poor little victim to the search for 
nutriment. One of the experiments named 
finally proved successful, but not until the 
unhappy baby and more unhappy mother 
had spent many wretched hours, he from 
colic and she from sympathy. 

While cows' milk is admirable for many 
children, it does not suit others at all, espe- 
cially while they are very young. There is 
nothing unusual in a child's being sickened 
by milk until he is eight or nine months old. 
After this age they are generally able to take 
it without trouble. 

The American Medical Association recent- 
ly decided that next to mothers' milk the 
best food for very young babies is the milk 
of a wet-nurse. After that comes a mixed 
diet, such as cream or milk with barley, rice. 
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or oatmeal water. To this mixture may be 
added lime-water, common salt, soda, or sugar 
of milk, as the physician may direct. An 
artificial food should never be tried without 
first consulting the physician. Above all, 
no experiments in diet should be attempted 
merely because they are recommended by 
friends. A baby's stomach is too delicate an 
organ to be lightly tampered with. Starchy 
foods should not be given to an infant until 
his teeth come or he begins to drool. The 
flow of saliva does not commence until then, 
and this is absolutely necessary for the prop- 
er digestion of food containing starch. 

A young baby should be fed from a bottle 
in preference to eating from a spoon. The 
pressure of the gums upon the nipple stimu- 
lates the saliva, and thus assists the action of 
the gastric juices. Sucking is the child's nat- 
ural mode of acquiring food, and he will prob- 
ably take to it more kindly than to any oth- 
er manner of eating. At the same time he 
must be trained in the use of a spoon. The 
habit will prove of benefit, not only when 
medicine must be administered, but it will 
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also save trouble when the time comes to 
wean the little one from the bottle. 

Too much care cannot be bestowed upon 
the cleansing of the utensils in which a baby's 
food is prepared and served to him. To se- 
cure this end it is well to have two sets of 
vessels, that the one may have a chance to be 
thoroughly cleansed while the other is in use. 
The tin in which the food is cooked should 
be scoured immediately after it has been emp- 
tied and then carefully dried. Seamless cups 
or saucepans should be used, if possible, that 
there may be no risk of the milk drying in 
the cracks or seams and escaping observa- 
tion. Agate iron-ware is preferable to tin, 
as being more easily kept clean. 

The bottle should be rinsed out as soon 
as the baby has finished his meal, and left 
filled with clean cold water until it is again 
needed. Once a day, at least, it should be 
washed out with scalding water and borax, 
and if possible have a good sunning as well. 
A bottle -brush is indispensable. The long 
rubber nipples should be selected, as these 
can be turned inside out and well cleansed. 

2 
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Black rubber should always be used in pref* 
erence to white. 

No words can be too strong in condemna- 
tion of the long rubber tubes one often sees 
attached to bottles. It is almost impossible 
to keep the inside of these tubes clean. The 
sight of a baby in a public conveyance pull- 
ing at one end of a snake-like tube while the 
other is connected with a bottle of stone-cold 
milk is enough to make one's heart ache for 
the little victim to his mother's carelessness 
or lack of knowledge. 

One must remember that, while milk may 
satisfy the baby's appetite, it does not quench 
his thirst. He should often have a few tea- 
spoonfuls of cool water given him. Many a 
poor little child who could not put his woes 
into words has undergone intense suffering 
because it has never occurred to his attend- 
ant that the milk he drank served onlv to in- 
crease his thirst. In summer he should have 
only boiled water, and the precaution is a 
wise one at all times. 



III. 

BABY»S WARDROBE. 

The mother who is planning her baby's 
layette will not be distressed for want of pat- 
terns. She will more probably be driven 
desperate by the effort to choose among the 
multiplicity of designs pressed upon her. 
One friend advocates the Gertrude suit, an- 
other urges the claims of the Eeform gar- 
ments, while still a third declares that the 
old-fashioned styles her own mother used for 
her children are good enough for any one. 

A great deal may be said in favor of every 
one of these fashions. No doubt each rec- 
ommends itself to its inventor as combining 
all requirements for the baby's needs. On 
the comprehensiveness and suitability of any 
one of them the mother must decide for 
herself. One matron says that the Canton 
flannel used in Dr. Grosvenor's suit is cum- 
brous, and that napkins of this material can- 
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not be comfortable for the child. To this 
another retorts that when linen diapers are 
employed there have to be so many thick- 
nesses that the poor baby's legs are in dan- 
ger of being bent out of shape. One clamors 
for knit wear next to the skin, while the ad- 
versary of this stigmatizes the tiny wool gar- 
ment as a shirt of Nessus, and draws harrow- 
ing pictures of the suffering children have 
undergone in being afflicted with such a 
means of torture. 

The sensible mother is fain to use her own 
judgment, and shape her course to suit her- 
self. She can learn a great deal by examina- 
tion of the different varieties of outfits, more 
still from the advice of older matrons, and 
most of all from her own experience. The 
second baby will probably be clothed far 
more judiciously than was his predecessor. 

With no desire to obliterate old landmarks 
or sweep aside time-honored customs, one 
must yet utter a word against the so-called 
old-fashioned mode of dressing babies. The 
tight flannel band ; the unnecessary cambric 
undershirt ; the waist-bands attached to each 
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skirt, and made of such length that the child 
had to be wound up in them like an embryo 
Ananias or Sapphira ; the long, elaborately 
worked flannel and white petticoats; the 
heavily trimmed dresses, whose weight was 
enough to tire to exhaustion the weak spine 
of the tiny atom almost lost in this mass of 
lawn, lac€, and flannel — what was there in 
any or all of these to commend them to the 
common-sense of mothers and nurses ? 

Happily, this phase of torture to infants is 
less common now than it was even five years 
ago. Since thoughtful men and women have 
set their lances in rest for the baby, atten- 
tion has been called to the uselessness and 
even cruelty of the once-accepted babies' 
wardrobes. The tight flannel band is made 
loose and easy, or superseded by the knitted 
band of Saxony wool. In some cases it is 
laid aside altogether after the first fortnight. 

The cambric shirt is no more seen, and the 
long white skirts are reserved for high days 
and holidays. Some mothers have learned 
that it is wiser to array their babes in slips 
or pretty dresses of reasonable length, made 
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of soft cambric or nainsook and simply 
trimmed, than it is to transform their help- 
less offspring into squirming pegs upon 
which to hang heavy embroidery and rich 
laces. The long waistbands for pinning- 
-blanket and flannel petticoat still linger, but 
they are drawn less snugly than of yore, 
and public opinion is discussing aboHshing 
them altogether and replacing them by some- 
thing less awkward and voluminous. 

The Reform suit, as it is called, gives rise 
to a few objections. The princesse-shaped 
Canton-flannel skirt, with petticoat and high- 
necked, long-sleeved waist all in one, is ex- 
cellent in its way, and is especially admirable 
in winter. Then it is advisable to have all 
the warmth over neck and shoulders that 
can be obtained. But in the summer days 
a baby who is thus clad in thick flannel up 
to the jbhroat and down to the wrists must 
suffer cruelly frpm heat. During the most 
torrid hesds of our sijii^mer months the ma- 
jority of mothers exchg^ng^ their babies' 
heavy winter wooUens for high-nepk^d, short- 
sleeved gauze shirts, and supply the neces- 
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sary warmth on an occasional chilly day by 
flipping on a little jacket outside of the 
dress. Another objection to these garments 
made all in one piece is that it obUges the 
nurse to undress the child entirely if any 
accident renders it needful to change a skirt. 
The thoughtful mother of several children 
devised for her last " little expected " a cos- 
tume which to her seemed to combine manv 
advantages. For the first few weeks of the 
baby's life she provided flannel bands, un- 
hemmed, to be loosely pinned about the 
child's abdomen ; and to succeed these she 
had in readiness a set of knit bands of Sax- 
ony yarn, supplied with shoulder-straps. 
These, or others like them, she intended the 
baby should wear until he was well through 
his second summer. They were not meant 
to compress the child's body, but merely to 
insure warmth to the stomach and bowels. 
Next were three fine knit shirts, with high 
necks and long sleeves. For napkins she 
provided three dozen medium-sized linen 
diapers for inside wear, and the same num- 
ber of cotton ones of larger dimensions for 
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outside use. Nothing but soft linen should 
go next to the tender skin, too easily chafed 
and irritated. 

For early use there were made ready four 
pinning-blankets, or barrow-coats, of flannel 
with a slight admixture of cotton. These 
were attached to waists with shoulder-straps, 
and were fastened together in front by small 
safety-pins. To wear when these were taken 
off there were three flannel petticoats ; each 
was about three quarters of a yard long, or- 
namented at the bottom with a simple em- 
broidery, and sewed to a narrow band at 
the top. In this band were worked button- 
holes. The skirt was fastened to a little 
waist supplied with small flat pearl buttons. 
The babe's two white skirts were made in a 
similar fashion, so that one petticoat could 
be slipped off and another put on in its place 
without undressing the little one. There 
were four slips and four yoke dresses, all of 
the finest material, and dainty with hand- 
tucking and hemstitching. There was noth- 
ing that needed starching or that would be 
much trouble to do up. The dresses were 
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about two inches longer than the skirts. 
The four night-gowns were of the ordinary 
shape. Four pairs of tiny socks, two Can- 
ton-flannel wrappers, two knit blankets, a 
yard square of white flannel bound with 
white ribbon, and a cheese-cloth duvet com- 
pleted the outfit. Such a wardrobe as this 
need not be expensive. A mother who is 
deft with her fingers can make it all herself, 
without trouble and at small cost. She 
shows prudence as well as economy if she 
does not buy all-wool flannel, for this fulls 
up when wet, and looks deplorable after a 
few washings. Old table-ctoths and nap- 
kins, worn-out linen sheets, bolster-slips and 
pillow-cases make excellent diapers for ba- 
bies. They should be anywhere from half 
to three quarters of a yard square, and 
double. Even smaller ones may be used for 
little babies, and are always excellent to 
have at hand for miscellaneous purposes. 

This is a good place for a caution about 
the washing of the baby's diapers. They 
require much more careful handling than is 
usually given them. Three rinsings in fresh 
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water, after they come from the suds, are 
none too many. The last water should show 
by its perfect clearness that there remains 
in the napkins no vestige of soap to chafe 
and blister the baby's sensitive cuticle. Nor 
should bluing ever be used in diapers. If 
they cannot be made white by scrubbing, 
boiling, and bleaching, let them remain yel- 
low sooner than put bluing into them. It 
is very bad for the baby's skin. Diapers 
may be ironed or not, as one chooses, but in 
either case they should be thoroughly aired, 
and never be put on a child while they are 
in the least damp. 

Those mothers who use Canton flannel for 

■ 

their babies' underwear, and make their shirts, 
night dresses, etc., of this instead of the or- 
dinary flannel, often complain of the ugliness 
of the thick seams. The best way to treat 
these is to run them up by machine so that 
the edges come on the right side of the gar- 
ment, then to lay the seams open, and stitch 
over them silk flannel bindiiig. This is about 
the neatest finish one can obtain. 

The baby's night clothes during the first 
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few months of his life are so much like his 
day costumes that they require little descrip- 
tion. When a baby becomes so active that 
the pinning-blanket hampers his motions, a 
flannel skirt may be substituted for it at 
night. Still later, a Canton-flannel night 
dress, closed at the bottom by buttons, may 
be worn. It is hardly safe for the child to 
wear anything thinner until he is old enough 
to keep the upper part of his body covered 
at night. In cold weather a short jacket of 
Canton or eider-down flannel may be added 
to his sleeping costume, thus protecting the 
arms and shoulders that refuse to remain 
under the blanket, be it tucked about them 
never so carefully. 



IV. 

BABY'S EARLY HABITS. 

The formation of regular habits in an in- 
fant should begin at an extremely early age. 
It is surprising how quickly instinct will 
teach the child that he must follow a pre- 
scribed routine. One can hardly credit an 
infant under six weeks of age with reason- 
ing powers, and yet a month-old baby will 
sometimes seem to make an obstinate fight 
before he will consent to go to sleep at the 
proper time or to wait until the regular hour 
for his meal. As he grows older he will make 
a fiercer struggle, and it will take longer to 
vanquish him. 

Trouble will be saved if from the beginning 
there are fixed seasons for the baby's eating, 
sleeping, and bath. The only exception that 
should be made to this rule with a well child 
is never to arouse him from sleep, even to 
feed him. In the case of a sick infant, who 
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must have nonrishment and medicine at un- 
varying intervals, affairs are diflFerent, but as 
a general thing sleep is more beneficial than 
either food or physic. 

The monthly nurse has it in her power to 
make or mar the comfort of both mother and 
child, according as she aids or opposes the 
formation of good habits in the infant. Some 
nurses, with utter disregard of the tares they 
are sowing for the mothers' reaping, rock in- 
fants to sleep in the arms, have them fed 
whenever they cry, walk the floor with them 
when they are fretful, and spoil them so thor- 
oughly that the mother has either to make a 
slave of herself by continuing these indul- 
gences, or else go through a siege before she 
can establish order in the nursery. 

Other nurses there are, however, who, by 
dint of starting right, leave behind them 
when they go, tractable, well -conditioned 
children. All rules and regulations can, of 
course, apply only to strong, healthy babies. 
The dehcate infant has so many aches and 
pains peculiarly his own that he may claim 
immunity from too severe discipline. 
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she must be ready at the time fixed for Mas- 
ter Baby's repast. • 

Even if her slumber has been broken at 
night, she must be up in the morning in sea- 
son to bathe and dress the little one and to 
give him his breakfast before the hour for 
his morning nap. During this she must keep 
the room shaded and quiet, that the soft 
slumbers may not be interrupted by any loud 
noise or sudden glare of light. If the nursery 
must be used as the sewing-room, and she 
needs more light than she can obtain through 
half-closed blinds, let her place a high screen 
around the cradle or crib and create a dusky 
corner for his little lordship. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as 
to whether or not children should be rocked 
to sleep in the arms. A certain class of those 
who may be typified as the "sentimental 
mother" set, write pages about the joy of 
lulling a little one to sleep on the bosom, and 
have no words too harsh for those hard-heart- 
ed mammas who tuck their babies into their 
cradles and let them go off to sleep by them- 
selves. 
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No mother who really loves her baby knows 
much greater bliss than that of cuddhng the 
soft little form in her arms and rocking and 
singing him off to the Land of JSTod. But it is 
a luxury in which few mothers can afford to 
indulge regularly. Most babies go to sleep 
just at the time when the father of the fam- 
ily comes home for his supper or late dinner. 
The woman who keeps but one servant must 
lend a hand in the dining-room, while she 
who has a larger staff of domestics at her 
command must dress herself for dinner. Even 
if matters are so arranged that baby's bed- 
time does not interfere with the evening meal, 
the question arises as to whether the child is 
any better off for being rocked to sleep on 
the mother's shoulder. Physicians say that 
a baby is more at ease in his crib'or cradle 
where he can stretch out his limbs, than when 
held and heated in any one's arms. 

xiience tnat arises when for anv r^o 
§ m thus being robbed of his cherished 
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luxury would be unknown to him were he in 
the habit of drowsing off in his own little 
bed. The happiest and most comfortable ba- 
bies are those who after tender good-night 
caresses nestle down into soft pillows under- 
neath warm blankets, with no danger ahead 
of the sharp waking that often accompanies 
the transfer from the warm arms to the chilly- 
bed. 

Once asleep, the baby's slumbers should 
be undisturbed. He should never be dragged 
out of his happy dreaming to be exhibited to 
even the most doting relatives. He relishes 
such an experience as little as would his elders 
enjoy being routed out of their first naps to 
be inspected by a company of curious for- 
eigners. The only handling that should be 
permitted is the occasional turning over be- 
stowed upon young infants who are not strong 
enough to move themselves. They will gen- 
erally sleep all the better for the change of 
position. 

The sooner the habit of night nursing is' 
broken up, the better for mother and child. 
It is a drain on the former, and is of little 
3 
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benefit to the latter. If the baby is not ac- 
customed to eating at night, the business of 
weaning is much facilitated. The child who 
is used to being taken into his mother's bed 
to be nursed once or twice in the night will 
be a more difficult subject to wean than the 
baby who sleeps all night without waking. 
If the child is fed by the bottle, the trouble 
is no less. 

The infinitely dreaded business of weaning 
may be simplified if the baby's mother or 
nurse will begin giving him one meal a day 
from the spoon as soon as he begins to drool. 
The morning or the middle of the day is the 
best time to select for the spoon meal, that 
he may have the comfort of his bottle when 
he goes to bed. As he grows older he may 
be fed with the spoon more frequently, until, 
almost imperceptibly, the use of the bottle 
is entirely suspended. 

Of course one cannot expect a very young 
infant to go all night without food. At first 
he is generally nursed twice at night, then 
once, and usually by the fifth or sixth month 
a child will sleep all night without waking. 
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If he does not rest well unless he is fed once, 
he should be accustomed, if possible, to tak- 
ing his food at the parents' bedtime, that 
their slumbers may not be disturbed. Very 
often the child weans himself from night 
nursing. This good work is accelerated by 
giving him, as he grows older, only a few 
spoonfuls of water when he awakes. Often 
he rouses only because he feels thirst, and 
when this want is satisfied, he drops off to 
sleep again without further trouble. 

The mother should never be discouraged 
because she fails to drill her child into reg- 
ular habits before he is six months old. Up 
to that time he is often the victim of colics 
that seriously interfere with his good behav- 
ior. When the first half-year is over his 
improvement will usually be marvellously 
rapid, although even then it may frequently 
be interrupted by relapses into restlessness, 
caused by teething. With proper training 
he will be, barring such accidents or severe 
illness, a methodical, well-regulated infant, 
who will be a comfort to his mother and 
little trouble to any one else. 
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grand past mistress of the art of baby-tend- 
ing are generally accompanied by countless 
wise precepts as to the proper method of man- 
aging the little bundle of flesh and bones 
that in the hands of the inexperienced ap- 
pears to consist of legs, arms, and a head that 
persists in tumbling to one side at the most 
unexpected moments. The mother never 
feels less confidence in her own power to 
dress and undress her child without breaking 
oflf some valuable portion of his anatomy 
than she does when the nurse stands by di- 
recting and encouraging. The young mam- 
ma's fingers become all thumbs, her hands 
tremble and grow cold, a chill perspiration 
breaks out all over her, and she retires from 
her first essay at bathing the baby in a state 
of mental and physical collapse. 

Practice soon overcomes this weakness, 
and removed from under the nurse's critical 
gaze the mother's faith in herself redoubles. 
She no longer quakes lest the infant's head 
should drop oflf or his foot or arm part com- 
pany with his body under her manipulations. 
The dressing hour becomes odc of the pleas- 
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an test of the day, and the business of bath- 
ing and clothing the tender baby body one 
of her dearest delights. 

All the love she feels for the little one, 
however, will not teach her the best mode 
of performing her task, unless she joins to it 
careful study of the means most likely to 
promote the child's welfare and comfort. 
Common-sense must be employed here, and 
advice diligently sought from reliable nursery 
manuals and from mothers whose success in 
rearing children bears testimony to their fit- 
ness to act as advisers. 

The temperature of the bath is one of the 
first points to be taken into consideration. 
Comment has already been made upon the 
mistaken practice of attempting to " tough- 
en" the baby by putting him into water 
that is too cold for his comfort. The frame 
of the adult possesses sufiicient recuperative 
force for him to feel an after-glow in propor- 
tion to the first chill. The baby is not 
strong enough for this, and if his vitality is 
lowered by a cold bath, it is slow to regain 
its former tone. 
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For a child under two or three years the 
heat of the bath should range from ninety 
to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. A ther- 
mometer is an indispensable piece of nursery 
furniture, and the water should be tested by 
this. It is not safe to trust to the testimony 
of the hand in judging of the warmth of the 
water. The use of the thermometer is especi- 
ally necessary where the nurse performs the 
bathing. Her hand, hardened by work about 
the house and at the wash-tub, finds the water 
of a pleasant warmth when it is many de- 
grees hotter than is comfortable for the baby. 

The writer ot this was sitting with a friend 
one day in a room adjoining the nursery of 
the latter. It was the baby's bedtime, and 
an undertone of happy cooes, heard through 
the half -open door, told the listeners of the 
wee one's comfort. Suddenly the gentle 
murmur was broken by a succession of sharp 
baby screams. The mother hurried into the 
nursery to see the tiny naked form writhing 
and struggling in the tub, while the nurse 
dashed water over it by the handful. Each 
sprinkle elicited a fresh shriek from the baby. 
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The mother plunged her hand into the 
water, and with an exclamation of horror 
snatched the infant out of the tub. His soft 
skin was already scarlet. The heat of the 
water, as revealed by the tell-tale thermome- 
ter, was one hundred and fifteen degrees. 
The toil-hardened hand of the nurse had not 
discerned that the bath was of more than 
proper warmth. 

The bath should not last long enough for 
the child's system to become too much re- 
laxed by immersion in the tepid water. Two 
minutes is quite long enough for a young 
baby. The real business of making the child 
clean should be accomplished before he is 
put into the tub. While still on the mother's 
or nurse's lap he should be rubbed with a 
well-soaped sponge, and those parts that need 
cleansing most particularly carefully washed 
with the sponge, or with a small, soft cloth. 
When he is in the water, after his head has 
been well wet, the soap may be rinsed off. 
The warm water will open the pores and 
facilitate the removal of all impure matter 
by the after-friction of the towel. 
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The best kind of bath-tub is of the Agate 
Iron- ware, manufactured by Lalance & Gros- 
jean. Stamped from one piece of metal, 
there swe no seams to gather rust or accu- 
mulations of soap or of the matter washed 
from the body. A bath towel or a Uttle 
Canton-flannel blanket should be folded and 
laid in the bottom of the tub for the baby 
to sit on during the bath. One hand of the 
mother must be slipped under his shoulders 
and neck as he is lifted out, while the other 
hand holds his ankles, and he should be re- 
ceived instantly into a big flannel apron or 
knitted bath blanket, and swathed in this 
from head to foot, that he may not be chilled. 
This wrapping will absorb a good deal of 
the moisture, and what remains may be dried 
off, little by little, with a soft cloth. When 
he has been well wiped and powdered in 
every fold and crease of his skin, his clothes 
may go on, taking care not to uncover him 
any more than is absolutely necessary. Small 
towels should be used in drying him, as 
those of large size are awkward to handle. 

A healthy child generally enjoys his " tub- 
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bing." Although at first he may be discon- 
certed by the novelty of the experience, he 
will soon become accustomed to it, and if he 
is gently handled, and due care observed as 
to the temperature of the water, the after- 
drying, etc., there is no reason why he should 
dread his bath. One plunge a day is enough 
for a child ; two are apt to prove debilitat- 
ing. The little one must have an evening 
wash, but this may be a sponge-bath. Adults 
and children alike are better for a sponging 
before going to bed, but it is essential for 
little babies. The particles thrown olBf from 
the body by perspiration are unhealthf ul and 
should never be left to clog the skin and pre- 
vent its normal action during the night ; nor 
should the same clothing be kept on at night 
that has been worn in the day. The day 
garments should be well shaken when they 
are taken off, and hung where they will air 
thoroughly before they are put on again the 
next morning. 

There are many valuable accessories to the 
bath that should never be overlooked. One 
of the most important of these is the soap. 
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Ordinary toilet soap of uncertain ingredients 
should not be used for a baby. Old Castile 
or Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all oth- 
ers. The latter is especially good where 
there is any eruption or chafing. It should 
be applied thickly and left to dry on the 
aflfected place. This may be done at night 
and the dried lather washed off the next 
morning. A few applications of this kind 
wiU usually bring complete healing. 

Another essential for the baby's toilet is 
good powder. So many high-priced, loudly 
advertised brands of nursery powder contain 
bismuth or some other deleterious substance 
that the mother must be wary in her selec- 
tion of the filling for her puflf-box. Some 
nurses prefer pulverized starch to anything 
else, while others say there is nothing that 
equals corn-starch. 

Among scented powders, talcum ranks 
among the best. The carbolic talcum is un- 
surpassed for the chafed and abraded skin, 
and the perfumed variety is nearly as good. 
Other excellent baby powders there are, 
without doubt, but those who use only tal- 
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cum in the nursery will have no cause to re- 
gret it. 

The softest of baby sponges, or wash 
cloths made of old linen or cambric, should 
be used for the baby's bath, and care should 
be taken to keep the soap out of his eyes : 
it is not only unpleasant to him, but makes 
them sore. 

For some unexplained reason, no baby 
likes to have his ears washed. The most an- 
gelic child will utter a loud-voiced protest at 
this part of his ablutions. The tenderest 
touches will be required to induce him to 
tolerate it at all. The washing out of the 
mouth with a bit of soft cloth dipped in cool 
water should never be omitted. 

Until the baby is at least six months old 
the mother should bathe him herself. No 
hireling will handle him as gently as she, 
and ill-health is the only cause that should 
persuade her to delegate the pleasant duty 
to another. When this is necessary, her 
superintendence should make sure that the 
work is properly performed. 



VI. 

BABY'S NURSK 

* 

The children's nurse is the most important 
member of the domestic staff. 

The cook is sulky. As a consequence the 
dinner is indifferent. The meat is overdone, 
the vegetables are underdone, and the des- 
sert is a failure. 

The waitress has a grievance. As its re- 
sult, the table is carelessly set, the dishes are 
not properly washed, and very possibly a 
piece of china or glass is sacrificed to her 
vexation. 

The nurse is out of temper. Therefore the 
babies receive furtive slaps or pinches, are 
hustled into comers, and made the victims 
of harsh looks or unkind words that are as 
so many blows upon their tender hearts. 

The tantrums of the cook and waitress are 
undoubtedly trying to the spirit of the mis- 
tress, but at least they affect only the older 
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members of the family, who are well able to 
take their own parts. But when a tempest 
is brewing in the nursery, the weak and help- 
less are the chief sufferers. For this reason 
the first qualifications for a child's nurse are 
that she shall be good-natured and patient. 
All candidates for the position will profess 
these, as well as an unbounded love for chil- 
dren. The mother's duty will teach her to 
be instant in season and out of season in 
ascertaining whether the woman's conduct 
verifies her assertions, to make sure by con- 
stant vigilance, and even by judicious, and in 
this case justifiable, eavesdropping, that the 
nurse is fitted to be intrusted with the charge 
of the most important members of the house- 
hold. 

The amount of training that one desires in 
a nurse depends much upon the circumstances. 
Without question it is a great comfort to a 
mother if she can be certain that she is pro- 
curing a perfectly trained nurse, into whose 
hands she can consign her baby with the 
positive assurance that his physical welfare 
will be as carefully looked after as though 
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he were in her own charge. Such a vara 
cms is hard to find, and, when she does come 
within one's ken, she is often accompanied 
by a batch of disadvantages that go far tow- 
ards balancing her perfections. She is apt 
to be arbitrary, " set in her ways," and firm 
in the conviction that she knows more than 
any one can tea^h her. 

"An Alexander she will reign, 
And she will reign alone." 

If the mother is willing to relinquish her au- 
thority in the nursery, and to bow beneath 
the yoke of the nurse, the children will be 
well cared for, and their mother, while a 
cipher so far as government is concerned, 
may rest assured that her little ones will not 
be neglected. 

Such a state of affairs is unnatural, and 
there are few self-respecting mothers who 
would consent to it. A few there may be 
who would yield anything for the sake of 
peace and of freedom from responsibility, 
but these are exceptions to the general rule. 
The majority wisely refuse to delegate their 
power to even the most thoroughly qualified 
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hireling. Nothing can release the mother 
from her personal accountability, and the 
paid servants are rare who will bestow the 
same sort of care that a mother gives. A 
woman should be mistress in every part of 
her house. What the young matron lacks 
in experience she can make up by study and 
devotion, to say nothing of the instinct that 
often seems to teach the mother more wisely 
than all the text-books she can find. 

By aid of all these and by practice, the 
mother should qualify herself to take entire 
charge of her baby. She will not find it very 
hard, after all. It is only the first step that 
counts ; and if the mother uses her powers 
of observation while the monthly nurse is 
still with her, she need not be entirely igno- 
rant when the child's nurse is to be engaged. 
The mistress will show more wisdom if she 
secures a pleasant-tempered, willing woman, 
who is anxious to learn, than if she hires one 
who glibly professes her knowledge of every- 
thing connected with the care of babies. The 
latter will succeed, by hook or by crook, in 
conducting matters to suit herself, while the 
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former may be trained in the ways of her 
employer. 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
lately upon the benefits that would be de- 
rived from the establishment of a training 
school for children's nurses. There would be 
many advantages connected with it, but it is 
problematical as to whether the annoyance 
of having a self -considered competent nurse 
in the family would not outweigh the com- 
fort. The little learning that is fraught with 
danger would in many cases only suffice to 
render the trained nurse impervious to the 
suggestions and wishes of the mother. 

"With fair material to work upon, the 
mother should be able to do her own train- 
ing. As has been said in the preceding chap- 
ter, until the baby is six months or over, his 
mother should bathe, dress, and undress him, 
night and morning. For the same length of 
time — ^if she is not nursing him — she should 
prepare his food, and give it to him with her 
own hands. She can have the nurse present 
while this is going on, that the attendant 
may watch and acquire the modus operandi. 
4 
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As the baby grows older these duties may, 
one by one, be delegated to the nurse, at first 
under the mother's direct supervision, and 
always subject to her constant inspection. 
Even when her confidence in the nurse has 
increased, she should from time to time look 
in upon the baby at his bath hour, and satis- 
fy herself that he is receiving proper atten- 
tion. Occasionally she should dress and un- 
dress him herself, that she may not lose her 
deftness at the task. She should always keep 
a wary eye upon the child's food, tasting it 
often, superintending its preparation, exam- 
ining the utensils in which it is cooked and 
served, and watching the manner in which 
the child's meals are given. A child can no 
more stand rapid cramming without subse- 
quent digestive discomfort than can his par- 
ents. The little one's meals should be eaten 
leisurely and with an occasional pause, as are 
those of his elders, not poured down his 
throat with hardly time for a breath between 
the gulps. 

By thus never letting herself lose the habit 
of taking care of her child, the mother may 
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be kept free from the terrors that haunt 
more helpless women lest they should be de- 
serted by their babies' nurses. The servants 
are quick to see and appreciate this dread, 
and it fosters in them an arrogance which 
could never arise were they conscious of their 
employers' independence of their services. 
This may sound like a pessimistic view to 
take of the maid-servants within our gates, 
but it must be conceded that it is in the main 
just. 

Although the mistress should not tolerate 
unkindness or any other flagrant fault, yet 
she should think twice before sending away 
a nurse for a slight fault that could with- 
out serious harm be overlooked. An infant 
should not be separated from his nurse if the 
parting can be avoided. The advantage of 
keeping them together is doubled if the child 
is delicate, and if he is strongly attached to 
his attendant. The little one really suffers 
from the sudden breaking off of an associa- 
tion to which he has become accustomed. If 
the nurse is obedient to orders and kind to 
her charge, there must be some strong reason 
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for the dismissal before the mother will dis- 
charge the woman. Such foibles as dilatori- 
ness, slowness of perception, or even sUght 
untidiness, should not blind the mistress to 
qualities which are often lacking in the char- 
acter of a brisk, quick-witted, and diligent 
servant. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that a 
nurse should never be permitted to adminis- 
ter even the mildest form of corporal punish- 
ment to a child. The mother should impress 
this strongly upon the nurse's mind, telling 
her at the same time that proper correction 
will be bestowed by one of the parents for 
any reasonable complaint. 

The mother's vigilance should not be en- 
tirely relaxed, even when she is almost thor- 
oughly convinced of the nurse's trustworthi- 
ness. The latter can easily assume a specious 
show of kindliness, and a baby has no words 
in which to complain of harsh treatment. 

A case in illustration of this was related 
by a mother who had intrusted the care of 
her delicate infant to a woman whom she 
considered perfectly fitted for the position. 
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The nurse professed the deepest devotion to 
the baby, and for a while, by her protesta- 
tions and affectations of fondness, imposed 
upon both parents. Only by accident did 
the mother discover the neglect and cruelty 
with which the child was treated. The sen- 
timent of loyalty that prevails between ser- 
vants had deterred the other domestics from 
disclosing the true state of affairs, even when 
they saw the infant suffering from hardships 
and unkindness. 



YIL 

BABY'S OUTING. 

The age at which the baby should begin 
to take an outing depends upon the time of 
year when he is born. 

A late spring or summer baby may, if he 
is properly wrapped up, be carried into the 
open air when he is not more than a fort- 
night old. An infant who makes his first 
appearance on this world's stage in autumn 
or winter is likely to remain housed for 
several months. Fresh air need not be 
refused him, however. Muffled in warm 
wraps, he may be borne up and down in a 
room where the windows are open, and in 
this way he can have the benefit of change 
of air without being subjected to the risk of 
catching cold from proximity to the damp 
ground. 

One of the earliest purchases the proud 
young parents make after the advent of 
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their first-bom is apt to be a baby-carriage. 
In this the month or six weeks' old infant is 
installed for his first airing, and then wheeled 
gayly over pavements, crossings, and curb- 
stones, with no thought of the misery all 
this jolting is inflicting upon the occupant 
of the miniature coach. Most good physi- 
cians now concur in the opinion that a baby 
should not be allowed a ride in a perambu- 
lator before he is three months old. Up to 
that time his bones are too soft, his muscles 
too flaccid, to undergo without discomfort and 
possible injury the bouncing of the springs 
as the wheels encounter ruts and pebbles. 

"When a child is taken driving it is an en- 
tirely different affair. Then the motion of 
the carriage is lessened for him by the arms 
in which he lies, and his body is more softly 
cushioned than it could be in the most luxu- 
riously upholstered baby-carriage. If he 
cannot take his airing in this style, let him 
be carried about in the arms until the allot- 
ted three months have passed. By that time 
the risk of receiving injury from an occa- 
sional bounce will be much diminished. 
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Even at this advanced age sudden jolts 
and hard "jouncing" over rough ground 
are not the best things for the baby's spinal 
column. To guard against these misadven- 
tures the person who gives the child his daily 
promenade should "be trustworthy and care- 
ful. The popular fallacy that any one can 
wheel an infant's carriage should, in the in- 
terest of the babies, have been exploded long 
ago. Many mothers secure young girls of 
fourteen or fifteen to " lend a hand with the 
children," and include among the duties of 
the place the task of wheeling the smallest 
member of the flock about in his carriage for 
two or three hours a day. What mother's 
heart has not ached in observing the fash- 
ion in which this trust is sometimes fulfilled ? 
The poor baby lies in an uncomfortable post- 
ure in the carriage, the sun as often as not 
blazing in his blinking eyes, while the vehicle 
is dragged or pushed back and forth in a bleak 
wind or a blinding glare. Meanwhile the 
nurse is careless of the child's condition in 
her absorbing gossip with friends of her own 
sex, or in vigorous flirtations with the butch- 
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ers' and grocers' boys. To do them credit, 
the neglect and flirting are not confined to 
the young nurses. The older ones as well 
have a tendency in this direction, and if the 
babies could word their woes they would 
have many a tale to relate of the hours they 
have spent on windy corners or on sunny 
sidewalks in attendance upon the gossip of 
their nurses over dress, beaux, and scandal. 
Every mother of children must have serious 
thoughts when she sees such a group of babies 
and nurses, and wonders whether her infant 
is a member of a similar circle in some other 
street. 

Unless she is positive, by close observation 
and long experience, that her nurse is wor- 
thy of confidence, she should never permit 
the child to be taken so far from the house 
that she cannot teach him herself by a few 
moments' walk. The route the nurse and 
infant are to follow should be prescribed for 
them every day, the mother having first 
noted the direction of the wind and chosen 
a locality that will be comparatively shel- 
tered. An occasional visit of inspection to 
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the little one's parade-ground will satisfy the 
mother that her orders are being obeyed. 
Such caution as this will preclude the pos- 
sibility of the infant's paying involuntary 
visits to the homes of the nurse's friends. 
There is no doubt that numbers of cases of 
measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, etc., 
whose origin cannot be accounted for by 
either family or physician, might, if the 
truth were known, be directly traced to 
some expedition made by the baby to slums 
or tenements. 

The busy mother finds it hard to make the 
time to exercise such surveillance as this, 
but it pays in the long run. Of course it 
need not be continued forever. After es- 
pionage has proved the nurse's fidelity the 
vigilance may be partially remitted, although 
there should always be a judicious over- 
sight. 

There are still to be found mothers who 
shrink from being seen pushing a baby-car- 
riage in the street. This prejudice, it is 
pleasant to believe, is less firmly rooted than 
it once was, and now has little hold upon 
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really sensible women. Those of the class 
who would be " mortified to death " if any 
one who knew them beheld them rolling a 
baby-carriage are usually the ones who feel 
no repugnance to carrying or leading small 
dogs upon their promenades, and to bestow- 
ing as much attention upon a terrier or pug 
as would suffice to render a reasonable child 
exceptionally happy and comfortable. 

Let this be said for the American father : 
as a rule he possesses no false shame in this 
regard, and seems to feel an honest pride in 
trundling his infant up and down the side- 
walk, or in the parks on Sunday afternoons 
or on his rare holidays. 

Close care should be given to the running- 
gear of the baby's carriage. That is poor 
economy which spends money upon orna- 
mental upholstery and decorations and pays 
no heed to the elasticity of the springs. The 
woven wicker carriage-top is better than the 
umbrella, although the latter is more popu- 
lar. The hood-shaped top keeps oflP the wind 
in winter and may be made even snugger 
by side curtains. In summer the umbrella 
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permits a free circulation of air, and it is 
advisable, when possible, to have a cover of 
each kind to the carriage. The additional 
expense will not be heavy. 

The carriage should be made easy with 
cushions before the baby is placed in it. 
The dainty pillows with silk and lace cover- 
ings, that add attractiveness to the small 
turn-out, would better be kept until baby is 
old enough to sit up, unless one is willing to 
take the chances of their becoming badly 
crushed and tumbled. 

A child should be laid at full length in his 
carriage until he is several months old. It 
strains his back if he is forced to sit upright 
for an hour or more at a time before his 
seventh or eighth month. Whether sitting 
or lying down, his position should be changed 
frequently, and, as has been intimated be- 
fore, great pains taken to shield his eyes 
from the sun and wind. If he has a car- 
riage with a hooded top he may have a veil 
fastened across the front of it to break the 
cold. Unless this plan is adopted his face 
should be protected by a Shetland veil. 
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Endless ingenuity and taste may be ex- 
pended upon the fittings for the baby-car- 
riage. Delicate colors are the prettiest for 
these, but also the least serviceable. A sur- 
prisingly short period of usage suffices to 
render white or pale-tinted robes grimy. 
Whatever the hue may be, one design must 
be held in view by the baby's mother — to 
keep the haby warm. The active movements 
that quicken the pulse and warm the blood 
of his elders are impossible to him. He 
should be so snugly wrapped that he will not 
feel the deficiency. With woollen underwear 
clothing him from neck to toes, Polish boots 
drawn on over his shoes, a warm blanket 
wrapped about the lower part of his body, a 
thick cloak covering his shoulders, arms, and 
chest, a hood over his ears, mittens on his 
hands, and fleecy robes heaped around him, 
he may defy all but the keenest weather. 
In the bitter days that come to us in mid- 
winter baby is better oflf indoors than 
out. 

The best time for an infant's airing is be- 
tween eleven and one o'clock in winter; in 
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the early morning and late afternoon dur- 
ing the summer. He should not be out in 
the first morning mist nor when the dews 
begin to fall. Above all, he should be 
housed after twilight. 



VIII. 

THE HEALTHY BABY. 

" Man is physically a thing of shreds and 
patches, borrowed unequally from good and 
bad ancestors, and a misfit from the start." 

We have Emerson as authority for the 
dogma. 

With such a heritage of ills laid upon him 
when starting on the journey of Ufe, one 
marvels that a really healthy baby is ever 
found. The physical imprudences of pre- 
ceding generations are a heavy fardel to be 
bound upon the wailing mite of humanity 
whose strength seems hardly suflBcient to 
bear the burden of his own individual exist- 
ence, apart from any heritage from his an- 
cestry. 

The baby back is fitted to the burden, 
however, and when the father and mother 
are the blessed possessors of sound health 
the little one is provided with a store of vital- 
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ity that does much to enable him to strug- 
gle successfully against his disadvantages. 
Add to this the tender, wise care of a 
mother who makes a study of her child's 
idiosyncrasies, and there is no reason why, ac- 
cidents aside, the baby should not be healthy. 

But what is a healthy baby? Not one 
who never knows an ailment, who does not 
fall a prey to the orthodox diseases of child- 
hood, or who enjoys complete immunity from 
occasional "croupy turns" or attacks of di- 
gestive disorder. Insistence upon such con- 
ditions would markedly diminish the ranks 
of those who now lay claim to the title of 
healthy children, if, indeed, it did not ob- 
literate them entirely. With the handicap- 
ping ancestry already mentioned, one cannot 
expect a phenomenon of robustness until after 
many generations have raised the standard 
of physical development much higher than 
it is at present. 

A healthy baby is not a lu8U8 naturm. It 
is a child who enters the world in sound, 
condition, and whose good constitution, sup- 
plemented by judicious training, enables him 
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to throw off the ills that would prostrate a 
weaker organization. It is a baby who 
sleeps well, eats well, and digests his food ; 
who discharges his bodily functions with- 
out complications, and passes through the 
natural processes of childhood — cutting his 
teeth, learning to creep, to stand, to walk, to 
talk, with no hinderafices and drawbacks from 
any inherent debility. There are plenty of 
such babies in the world, whose mothers 
take them as a matter of course and never 
recognize their own happy exemption from 
sorrow and anxiety until the advent of a less 
sturdy infant teaches tjiem to appreciate the 
blessings they have accepted unthinkingly. 

Once in possession of a healthy child, in 
six cases out of ten it is the mother's own 
fault if she does not keep it healthy. One 
shrinks from raising the proportion, remem- 
bering with a heart-pang the tender mothers 
whose babies have been surrounded with all 
love could give or science could teach, and 
who have yet unfolded their wings and flut- 
tered beyond the reach of grasping human 
hands. The old verdict, " Died by the visi- 

5 
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tation of God," seems often the only ex- 
planation that can be given. It is His Will, 
and, granting this, there is only useless cru- 
elty in torturing doubts as to whether differ- 
ent means from those that were employed 
could have saved the precious life. When 
aU earthly precautions have been taken, the 
divine agencies that have assumed the form 
of fever or of pestilence can only be acknowl- 
edged humbly, and self -blame hushed. 

Yet one must not sink to fatalism. The 
child will be far less likely to yield to un- 
wholesome influences if he has been strength- 
ened, not weakened, by the life he led before 
being attacked by illness. If the baby is 
well, keep it well. 

That class of parents is unhappily large 
who appear to accept a child's strong consti- 
tution merely as a basis for experiments. 
The child has the habit of dropping asleep 
as soon as he is laid in his crib ? Then let 
him be taken from it at any time to be ex- 
hibited. If he goes to sleep again so easily, 
the rousing him at all hours will do him no 
harm. He rarely catches cold ? Then carry 
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him out in all weathers, keep him out late in 
the evening, and dress him in as thin cloth- 
ing in winter as in summer. His digestion 
is excellent ? Then by all means let him eat 
whatever he wants and whenever he feels 
like it. He is of an inquiring turn of mind, 
and will taste anything you offer him, and it 
is very amusing to see his queer grimaces when 
some new viand fails to meet with his favor. 
" But don't you think it is a good plan to 
accustom babies to eat eDerythmgV^ said a 
pretty young mother, timidly. " Then their 
digestions will get used to all sorts of food. 
Of course, as my little girl is my first baby, 
I have had no experience except with her, 
but her father insists she shall taste every- 
thing he has on his plate. She is a year old 
nowjbut she has liked potatoes and gravy ever 
since she was six months old, and she is so 
fond of preserves and cake, and of nearly 
every sort of vegetable. I did protest when 
her father began feeding her pickles, and 
cucumbers and cabbage with vinegar on 
them, but she seemed to like them, and I 
can't see that it does her a bit of harm." 
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The baby in question was even then of a 
pasty complexion, but she had plenty of 
flesh, although it was flabby and lacked the 
firmness that marks the body of a really 
healthy child. Following the course her 
parents had laid out for her, by the time she 
was sixteen years old she was a confirmed 
dyspeptic, her skin the color of dirty dough, 
her teeth decayed, her breath intolerable. 
Yet the parents, while mourning over their 
daughter's ill -health, utterly failed to con- 
nect cause and effect. " She used to be such 
a healthy little baby," they lamented. " She 
could eat anything." 

A regular, simple diet is of paramount im- 
portance in keeping a child well. Next after 
that come regular out-door exercise and the 
observance of early hours. A child under 
two years old should never be kept out of 
bed later than seven or half after seven in 
the evening. That this principle is not fol- 
lowed may be proved by the babies one sees 
on the horse-cars and ferry-boats after nine, 
ten, and even eleven o'clock at night. Some- 
times the little things are cross and wail 
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pitifully for their beds ; again they will be 
in a state of abnormal excitement at the 
sight of the lights and the people. 

A sweet old lady, whose tales for children 
have made her name a household word all 
over the country, was crossing the Brooklyn 
ferry one night when her attention was at- 
tracted by an infant about eighteen months 
old. He was a bright little creature, and his 
eyes sparkled and his cheeks glowed at the 
applause elicited by the display of his small 
tricks and accomplishments. His parents 
were evidently .delighted at the notice their 
child received, but the old lady had only one 
comment. " Oh !" she sighed, " what a dis- 
sipated little baby !" 

Dissipation in connection with babies is 
anomalous, and should be impossible. Let 
them enjoy their frolics in the daytime, but 
make them creep into their nests at the twi- 
light hour. If the little ones who are met in 
the public conveyances late at night were 
travelling for necessity it could be condoned, 
but often they are evidently the children of 
well-to-do parents who have had the babies 
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with them on some excursion or pleasure trip, 
and who are thus running the risk of sacri- 
ficing the children's welfare for their own 
gratification. 

No pains should be spared to detect the 
first appearance of any indisposition in a 
child. Too many people hold the belief that 
the province of medicine is restricted to cura- 
tive offices. This is all wrong. The work 
of checking an incipient disease is simpler 
than that of arresting it after it is fairly 
under way. One cannot go on the principle 
of the quack doctor who always as a primary 
measure gave his patients something to throw 
them into fits ; " for," said he, " I am death 
on fits !" 

Often with an infant everything depends 
upon controlling a disease in its earliest 
stages. An illness sometimes seems to have 
force in proportion to the health and strength 
of the child upon whom it fastens, and when 
they do go down, it is with terrible rapidity. 
An older person has accumulated strength 
back of him, and the knowledge how to hus- 
band his physical resources and make the 
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most of them. He may possibly be able to 
trifle with sickness. But with the baby 
there is little reserve power, and although 
the recuperative ability of children has be- 
come a by-word, it is unsafe to tax even this 
too severely. 



IX. 

THE DISCOtJRAGING BABY. 

The mother of the discouraging baby is an 
object for the sincerest pity. It is hard enough 
for her if she has had other children. They 
may have been happy, rosy babies, suffering 
from colic and teething in the natural, old- 
fashioned style, themselves forgetting and 
making their mother forget the temporary 
ailments by prompt recovery. After them 
she hardly knows what to make of this 
changeling. 

If this is her first child, however, and her 
soul has gone out to him in the passion of 
motherhood that swells the heart of a wom- 
an at the sound of her first baby's first cry, 
she is doubly to be pitied. This pale, list- 
less mite is not the happy, crowing infant 
of her imagination. Her ideal baby was to 
take his meals heartily, sleep soundly all 
night, have his two naps a day, and, if he 
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did cry occasionally, consent to be soothed 
to quiet in her arms. He was to be a model 
child in all respects, brought up according to 
the physiological Moses and the prophets, 
whose dicta have composed her chief read- 
ing for months past. She had expected an 
occasional tussle between her will and his, 
but not to be confronted by the passive resist- 
ance of helplessness. Instead of the bouncing 
boy she had promised herself would be the 
sunshine of the house, she sees this pale, list- 
less bit of humanity, whose low wails break 
her heart with pity and crush her spirit with 
a sense of her own inability to help him. 

The nurse shakes her head dolefully aver the 
little new-comer, and prognosticates trouble 
in rearing that baby. The family physician 
is more cheery, but not encouraging. Visiting 
matrons mourn openly over the puny infant, 
and warn the mother to be ready for any- 
thing that may happen. And every word of 
ill omen or prophecy of possible evil only 
strengthens the hold the baby fingers have 
on the mother's heart-strings. 

With such a baby as this the effort to in- 
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duce systematic habits becomes a mere farce. 
The endeavor may be made, but there is no 
cause for surprise if it result in failure. Per- 
sistence in the attempt to make a delicate in- 
fant live by the same precepts that govern a 
strong, healthy child cannot succeed, simply 
because the force that may be employed to 
coerce the latter cannot be safely utihzed 
with the former. The delicate organization 
would succumb under discipline that would 
do the sturdy one no harm. 

The mother can only bear the infliction 
with patience when her child, instead of sub- 
mitting to be laid in his crib as blind-man's 
holiday draws near and then dropping oflf to 
peaceful slumber, chooses that time to be in his 
most wakeful mood. He will often refuse to 
close his eyes before ten or eleven o'clock in 
spite of all the tranquillizing agencies brought 
to bear upon him. He will wake in the mid- 
dle of the night, and decline to be lulled to 
sleep before daybreak. Then, by the law of 
contraries that seems to govern his nature, 
he will take no nap the next day until late 
in the afternoon, and will not arouse from 
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this slumber until nearly his parents' bed- 
time. 

He will refuse food at the stated periods 
decreed for his meals, and demand it vocif- 
erously at uncanonical hours. One day he 
will quarrel with his bread and butter, i. e.j 
refuse the breast or bottle, for no apparent 
cause, and the next day display a hearty ap- 
petite. He will take all childish diseases in 
their worst form ; indeed, the only thing he 
wiU seem to be able to do vigorously will be 
to contract and carry on illness. Sprue, jaun- 
dice, red-gum, colics innumerable, and aU the 
other maladies whose gauntlet every baby has 
to run, are strengthened until they compose a 
formidable band that threatens his destruc- 
tion. He will get his teeth hard and in the 
most irregular order, cutting his molars be- 
fore his front teeth are through, and delay 
learning to walk or even to creep while his 
juniors are scampering about where they will. 

In all this the mother is nearly as much to 
be pitied as the baby. Stunned by distresses 
where she had looked for joys, contrasting her 
position with that of mothers of healthy chil- 
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dren, she is tempted to cry, " See if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow !" Should 
she voice her woes, a chorus will assure her 
that her experience is not a solitary one. 
Mrs. A. will tell how she walked the floor 
with her little Jack night after night, until 
so worn out that she would fall asleep on her 
feet, and wake herself by stumbling over the 
furniture or running against the wall. Mrs. 
B. will relate how, until her Nannie was three 
years old, the child never slept two hours con- 
secutively. Mrs. C. will chime in with an 
account of the trouble she had with her first 
boy, who persistently turned day into night, 
and obliged her in desperation to engage a 
night as well as a day nurse. And — here 
comes in the only drop of comfort — nearly 
all of them declare that, after a certain peri- 
od, the babies " took a turn," and did as well 
as other children who had begun properly. 

The mother tries to cheer up with this hope 
ahead of her, but she finds it hard work. It 
is all very well to believe that your child will 
sleep well two or three years hence, but this 
looks like a remote consolation when he has 
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kept you up with him for two nights past, 
and is preparing for a third vigil. The moth- 
er has duties that prevent her making up for 
her lost slumber by long daytime naps. 

It is a testimony to her strength of mind 
if she does not slip into the habit of giving 
her babies artificial sleep and herself a few 
hours respite by a reckless use of the various 
cordials and soothing-syrups in market. None 
of these sedatives, or any other, should be ad- 
ministered except by order of a physician, no 
matter how sorely tempted the mother may 
be to employ loudly recommended patent 
nostrums. Some such remedy as a prepara- 
tion of bromide may be prescribed by a doc- 
tor, and may possibly have effect, although 
in the writer's experience it is the exception 
rather than the rule when such doses do not 
lose their power after a few repetitions. All 
a mother can do is to gird herself with pa- 
tience, and trust to time to bring an improve- 
ment. Such grains of encouragement as she 
can pick up she should make the most of, and 
try, as far as in her lies, to live by the day. 

There are a few consolatory facts concern- 
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ing delicate babies that their parents may lay 
to heart. In the first place, the most fragile 
children sometimes make the strongest' men 
and women. Instances could be multiplied 
of sickly infants who were never expected to 
live, but who struggled through a stormy 
childhood to develop into robust health in 
youth. Training does a great deal. The 
mother should never relax her endeavors to 
warp her children around into regular hab- 
its, and sooner or later her efforts are apt to 
be crowned with success. If the infant seems 
to have no constitution, the mother must make 
one for him, and by close and conscientious 
watchfulness of his physical peculiarities learn 
what agrees with him best, what varieties of 
food suit his digestion, what mode of life con- 
duces to his tranquil sleep, how much exer- 
cise and of what sort causes healthful fatigue 
without over-weariness. She should see that 
there is perfect quiet when he sleeps, and in 
every way in her power develop his lacking 
forces. 

Another item of comfort with regard to 
delicate babies is that they frequently rally 
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from diseases under which far stronger chil- 
dren sink. A fat, healthy child will often 
go down like grain before the mower in an 
attack of fever. The malady seems to feed 
upon the flesh and strength of the child, and 
these act as fuel to the flame, while the thin, 
puny baby may descend to death's door and 
yet keep his hold on hfe with a tenacity lit- 
tle short of miraculous. All hope of a baby's 
life should never be abandoned until the 
breath is actually out of his body. No moth- 
er will contradict this who has given up her 
child for lost and had him restored to her 
arms almost, as it seemed, from the grave. 

The discouraging baby is not often the 
one who has the least love. His weakness 
and helplessness, the suffering he undergoes 
through no fault of his, appeal to the deep- 
est tenderness of the mother's heart, and by 
a blessed system of compensation often make 
of the weakling the darling of the home. 



X. 

THE NURSERY. 

The nursery should be the pleasantest room 
in the house. All the agencies of sunshine 
from without and attractive fittings within 
should be enlisted to make it bright and 
cheery for its little occupants. 

Those parents are fortunate who are able 
to furnish this room de novo, and to make of 
it an exemplification of their ideal nursery. 
Such an apartment would have its walls cov- 
ered with one of the gay " Mother Goose " 
papers, or with some pretty design of flow- 
ers and birds, and would be lighted by two 
or three large windows. Its floor would be 
spread with a carpet scattered with small 
clusters of bright blossoms on a neutral 
ground, and here and there would lie a fur 
rug. The furniture, of bamboo or wicker, 
would be suited to little people's needs and 
desires, while the ornaments and pictures 
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would all be chosen with especial reference 
to the children's tastes. Ventilators would 
provide the room with a constantly renewed 
supply of fresh air, and an open fireplace, 
protected from baby incursions by a high 
nursery fender, would warm and beautify 
the apartment. 

Unfortunately there are few parents, ex- 
cept those among the most wealthy, who can 
afford to furnish a nursery regardless of ex- 
pense. In the majority of cases the mother 
and father must take what they can get, or, 
rather, utilize what they have, and make 
ingenuity and taste take the place of money. 

One requisite must be insisted upon by 
even the poorest : the nursery must have 
sunshine. Even if the Ubrary or sitting-room 
must be a trifle gloomy, the apartment in 
which the children spend most of their wak- 
ing hours, and where they very often sleep 
as well, must have the sweetening and puri- 
fying influences of the sun's rays for at least 
part of the day. Housekeepers sometimes 
make the mistake of selecting the least at- 
tractive room in the house for the nursery, 
6 
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and reserving a pleasanter one for the guest- 
chamber. This is less occupied than any 
other in the house, and little harm is done 
if it is constantly in shadow. The perfectly 
arranged mansion should, of course, have 
sunshine in every room some time during 
the day, but there are very few houses 
that are perfectly arranged. Babies are like 
those plants that dwindle and pine if kept in 
the house. They need sunlight more than 
their elders, and if it is unavoidable that 
there should be some gloomy sleeping-rooms, 
let them be occupied by the grown-up mem- 
bers of the family who are not obliged to 
spend most of their time in their bed-cham- 
bers. 

There is no reason why the furniture of 
the nursery should be such as to produce a 
dismal efifect upon a stranger entering the 
room. This apartment is too often convert- 
ed into a depository for rickety and shabby 
furniture, placed there with the excuse that 
the children will never know the difference. 
But they do know in a short time, and very 
often feel the shabbiness about them more 
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than their elders believe. Without entirely 
agreeing with that mother who insisted that 
if a child's taste was vitiated by unlovely 
surroundings while he was very young, it 
never fully recovered from the effect, one 
may still wish to place pretty things about 
the babies. It does not lie in every woman's 
power to train her children's perceptions by 
the contemplation of fine statuary, paint- 
ings, and engravings, but at least she may 
not lower their judgments by accustoming 
their eyes to the view of ugly and inartistic 
furniture and decorations. 

A nursery may be made beautiful to child- 
ish sight, and attractive even to older per- 
sons, at a small outlay. The floor-covering 
may be a neat ingrain carpet or a matting, 
with rugs laid here and there. The matting 
is more easily kept clean than the carpet. 
The only objection to it is that it is cold in 
winter, but as the children should never be 
allowed to sit directly on the floor at that 
time of year, this drawback is not important. 
The rugs may be made of breadths of carpet 
from one to two yards in length, hemmed or 
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fringed at the ends, and may be placed where 
they will do most good — by the baby-house, 
beside the little table, or wherever the chil- 
dren's favorite corners may be. A fur rug 
upon which the baby may roll at his ease is a 
great addition to a nursery, and when hand- 
some furs are out of the question, an excel- 
lent substitute may be provided by sewing 
together a couple of sheepskms. These will 
wear an unlimited length of time. 

A protest must be entered against permit- 
ting children to sit or lie on the floor in cold 
weather. More cases of influenza, croup, and 
lung trouble are contracted in this way than 
one imagines. The coldest air is always near- 
est the floor, and if there is a draught any- 
where it is felt there. Have cushions stuffed 
with hair or excelsior, and covered with Tur- 
key red, blue denim, or some other fabric 
that will keep clean a long time, and may 
be easily washed when soiled, and let the 
children sit on these if they want to play on 
the floor. Better even than these is a broad 
low table, around which the children may 
sit in their little chairs. Upon this flat sur- 
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face they may arrange their toy villages and 
menageries, build their block houses, and play 
games. 

For little babies, packing-boxes stuffed and 
lined around the inside are excellent playing- 
places. A large clothes-basket for the same 
purpose is not to be despised. A thick pad 
filled with cotton batting, or a cheese-cloth 
dvA^et folded several times, may be laid in the 
bottom of the basket, and another spread 
around the sides, that a sudden lurch or tum- 
ble on the baby's part may not result in a 
head bumped or a face bruised against the 
rough wicker-work. 

If there are curtains in the room — and they 
would better be left out — they should be of 
light material, like stamped Madras or scrim, 
that can be taken down and shaken at least 
once a week. The dust they gather and hold 
is not good for baby lungs, and their place 
can be satisfactorily filled by hoUand shades. 
Weather-strips around the sides of the sashes 
should exclude insidious draughts. 

An open fireplace is among the best ven- 
tilators one can have in the nursery, or indeed 
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in any other room. Either a wood fire or a 
coal-grate will serve, although the latter is 
less trouble to take care of, and is not liable 
to throw out dangerous sparks. The fire- 
place should always be guarded by a wire 
netting, such as comes for the purpose, or 
else by a high nursery fender. If the room 
is heated by furnace or by an air-tight stove, 
ventilation must be sought in some other 
way. Children need plenty of fresh air as 
well as of sunshine, and nothing is worse for 
them than to keep them in a close, stove- 
warmed room. The temperature should nev- 
er rise above seventy or seventy-two, and the 
atmosphere should be revitalized from time 
to time by lowering the window from the 
top for a few moments. The room should 
also be thoroughly aired night and morning. 
If there is paper on the nursery walls when 
the house is taken, the parents should assure 
themselves that the room has not been used 
as a sick-chamber by its former occupants. 
If the walls are repapered, every vestige of 
the old covering should first be scraped off. 
The new paper should be allowed to become 
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completely dry before the children are ad- 
mitted to the room. 

There should be no elegant, easily injured 
furniture in the nursery. Low wicker rock- 
ers ; two or three tables of a height to suit 
the chairs ; one or two broad trunk lounges 
for the children's clothing, with stuflfed tops 
upon which the little folks can stretch their 
weary limbs when tired with play; a set of 
shelves to hold their books ; a basket or two 
for small toys ; the doll-house and the floor- 
cushions already described — are all that are 
necessary. A few chairs may be there to 
supply accommodations for older visitors, and 
if possible there should always be a cupboard 
or closet as a receptacle for the larger play- 
things. 

The children should not sleep in the nur- 
sery if there is a place for their beds else- 
where. They will rest better if they are in 
another room from that they have occupied 
all day. When it is necessary that they 
should spend the night in the nursery, they 
should be taken from it late in the after- 
noon, the windows thrown open, and a cur- 
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rent of outside air allowed to enter the apart- T 

ment long enough to freshen it thoroughly. I 

The room should be eight or ten degrees 
cooler at night than in the daytime. 



I 






XI. 

TOYS. 

An amusing contrast was recently present- 
ed between the sentiments expressed in a 
magazine article on the baby's playthings 
and the views given in a private letter on 
the same subject. The periodical was de- 
voted to the discussion of children and their 
welfare, and the paragraph in question was 
by a father who opposed giving infants 
many or varied toys. 

He stated that his little girl's playthings, 
up to the hoUdays, had consisted of an old 
pack of cards, a box of poker chips of differ- 
ent colors, and a couple of small pasteboard 
boxes. With these she was perfectly con- 
tented. At Christmas-time she was present- 
ed with numerous elaborate and expensive 
toys, and the embarrassment of riches that 
resulted told sadly upon the little one's tem- 
per. She became fretful and dissatisfied, and 
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the family knew no peace until the new ac- 
quisitions were broken or spoiled, and the 
child had turned back to the old cards, chips, 
and boxes with calm complacency. 

The private letter was from the mother of 
a bright little maiden about two years old. 
It ran thus: "Nellie has been very good 
lately ; indeed, ever since Christmas she has 
turned over a new leaf. Before that she was 
A'^ery cross and hard to amuse ; but we could 
hardly blame her. Nearly all the toys in 
her basket were in a more or less battered 
and broken state, and it was no wonder she 
did not like to play with such trash. The 
few things she had not smashed she was 
tired to death of. Christmas was a begin- 
ning of better days, and with plenty of new 
toys Nellie is blissfully happy and corre- 
spondingly good." 

The experience of the two parents had 
been diametrically opposite; one child's 
blessing was the bane of the other. 

The efforts that an infant demands in or- 
der to be amused are usually in proportion 
to the training he has had in entertaining 
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himself. The boy who has always had a nurse 
or a devoted mother or sister at his beck and 
call, ready to fly to his assistance whenever 
his small Koyal Highness shows the least 
symptom of boredom, is apt to be a trouble- 
some charge. He has no idea of seeking 
amusement for himself, and makes a constant 
drain upon the resources of those about him. 
On the other hand, the children of the poor, 
or of those who have no special attendants 
for their babies, speedily learn to amuse them- 
selves. They will play with the simplest 
toys by the hour at a time, and seem hap- 
pier than many of the children of the rich. 

Elaborate playthings are usually thrown 
away upon children. The wonderful me- 
chanical horses that race at full speed 
around the room, the mock cow that gives 
real milk, the walking and talking dolls in 
gorgeous raiment, may be wondered over 
and admired for a time, but their charms 
soon become an old story, and cease to give 
enjoyment. One reason for this may be 
that the children like to hold and handle 
their possessions, and mechanical toys that 
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cannot be touched by small fingers lest the 
machinery become deranged, and richly 
dressed Parisian demoiselles, whose clothing 
must not be soiled or rumpled by careless 
little hands, have few attractions for juve- 
nile owners. 

Children like toys with which they can do 
something: dolls that are not too fine for 
daily use, and whose garments may be taken 
off and put on ; blocks of which all sorts of 
edifices may be constructed at will ; villages 
that may be arranged in a dozen different 
ways ; a Noah's ark of animals that may be 
corralled in an enclosure or made to march 
in line; barn-yards with their varied occu- 
pants ; small tip-carts that may be filled and 
emptied in imitation of the loaded carts that 
the child sees on the street — all these are of 
interest to the little ones. They give the 
children employment instead of furnishing 
them with a mere spectacle. Of the latter 
they soon weary, but the other contains 
countless possibilities of enjoyment. 

The same principle that applies to chil- 
dren of five or six years of age holds good 
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with babies under two. One bright baby- 
boy of eighteen months would be happy by 
the hour on a cushion at his nurse's feet with 
his box of blocks. As he succeeded in plac- 
ing one on top of the other, he would cry 
out, triumphantly, " Hee (see), Mamie, hee !" 
Her invariable response would be, "Oh, 
baby, how ever did you do it ?" And the 
child's satisfaction with his achievement and 
the maid's commendation was as deep and 
thorough as would have been that of a 
grown man at the attainment of the ambi- 
tion of a lifetime. 

The child who has a string of spools or of 
bright buttons, a box of blocks, a rubber doll, 
and a woolly sheep, is in most cases quite as 
happy as though he possessed all the ex- 
pensive playthings that money could bestow 
upon him. If he is the centre of an admir- 
ing family who load him down with toys at 
Christmas and birthdays, part of the stock 
should be quietly abstracted and held in re- 
serve. He will enjoy them far more if they 
are brought out later on, one or two at a 
time, than if the whole stock is immediately 
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placed at his disposal. He will soon weary 
of all if he has too many at once, while by 
the doling-out process his enjoyment is pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

Children have a great fondness for play- 
ing with the possessions of their elders. A 
mother of lively twin babies found that the 
most effectual method of amusing one of 
them was to permit him to explore the con- 
tents of her hand-bag. The little fellow 
would pull out handkerchief, purse, latch- 
key, pen-knife, vinaigrette, pencil, memoran- 
dum-book, etc. As he drew forth each fresh 
discovery he would greet it with a delighted 
exclamation, and would amuse himself with 
his treasures for a long while. The other 
twin could not be better pleased than by be- 
ing allowed to overhaul his mother's mani- 
cure case, from which the knife and scissors 
had been removed. The handhng of the 
nail-cleaner, the polisher, the brush, and the 
tiny powder-boxes seemed to alBford him the 
keenest gratification. Other babies love to 
take out and replace the contents of the 
mother's work-basket, and are always con- 
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tented when playing with spools, emery, 
wax, thimbles, etc. 

Most babies are fond of amusing them- 
selves with pencils and paper, and their de- 
signs or sketches, hieroglyphical though they 
may seem to others, appear to cause the lit- 
tle artists unbounded satisfaction. One cau- 
tion should be observed in giving babies 
papers of any sort to play with. They should 
never be allowed to tear them wantonly, and 
should be gently reproved if they do it acci- 
dentally. The crisp sound of the tearing paper 
is delightful to a child, and one can hardly 
wonder that once having known the pleas- 
ure he is tempted to repeat it. Vetoing it 
altogether is the only means to prevent his 
extending his ravages to letters, pictures, and 
leaves of books. He is too young to dis- 
criminate between what is of value and what 
is not, nor can he realize that tearing a 
book will injure it. Paper is paper to him, 
whether it is part of an old journal or con- 
tained between the covers of a volume. 

As childen grow older they love toys that 
enable them to imitate the actions of their 
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elders. The boy delights in his miniature 
saw and saw-horse, in his small box of tools, 
and in his gardening implements. The girl 
takes solid comfort in her little wash-tub and 
board, or in her flat-irons and ironing-table. 
She busies herself with the tiny tins of her 
doll's kitchen, and feels like a grown woman 
as she settles herself with her work-basket 
and sets large, irregular stitches in "her 
children's " clothes. Such toys have their 
influence in helping mature the little ones, 
and are thus more beneficial than useless 
playthings. 



XII. 

BABY IN WINTER. 

The winter is a hard time for the baby, 
but not because he takes into account the 
physical dangers that may beset him. It is 
left to his anxious parents to dread draughts, 
to discern incipient pneumonia in a sudden 
drop of the mercury, and to prognosticate 
croup with every snow-storm. The baby is 
in happy ignorance of all these causes for 
alarm. He, if his own way were granted him, 
would roll on the matted floor during the se- 
verest blizzard of the season, and flatten his 
little nose against the frosty window-pane 
until his face was blue with cold. Could he 
only be allowed to pursue his own sweet will 
in these — as he considers them — harmless 
enjoyments, his enforced confinement be- 
tween four walls would seem less irksome to 
him. As it is, he rebels against the impris- 
onment at first, and even after he becomes 
7 
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accustomed to it and is in a measure re- 
signed, the animal nature that longs for more 
room is constantly leading him to indulge in 
roguish freaks, and even in outbursts of tem- 
per that sorely puzzle his guardians. They 
do not reflect that while they are at liberty 
to go whither they will, he is kept most of 
the time in one room ; that days will some- 
times pass in which bad weather will prevent 
his outing. After the free fresh-air life he 
has led during the summer and early fall, the 
restrictions tell upon his nerves and temper. 
The mother must devise varied amusements 
for him to make up in some degree for what 
he has lost with the departure of the bright 
season. 

The baby will be much less likely to catch 
cold if he is accustomed to going out when- 
ever the weather will permit him to do so. 
Children who have a tendency to croupiness 
often have to be kept housed as long as the 
ground is covered with snow, and particular- 
ly when it begins to melt. Such little un- 
fortunates must often, in consequence of this 
prohibition, pass weeks at a time without 
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getting out-of-doors. Other babies, who are 
exempt from this dangerous proclivity, may 
be wheeled about in their carriages in mid- 
winter, albeit the ground is white with snow 
and the mercury well down in the tube. 
Sufficiently wrapped up, they will derive 
only good from half an hour's promenade in 
the middle of the day along the sunny side 
of the street, and under the lee of tall build- 
ings that break the cutting wind. In the 
coldest days the outing should never be pro- 
longed beyond three quarters of an hour, and 
the mother should not intrust the muffling 
up of her baby for these excursions to even 
the most careful nurse-maid. The mother's 
eye and touch are wiser and surer than those 
of the most devoted hired attendant. 

When the little one comes in, his thick 
outer wrappings may be loosened, but they 
should not be removed for a few moments, 
until he has become used to the temperature 
of the room. Then they may be laid aside 
gradually, leaving on an under-jacket until 
he has been in the house for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. His shoes and stockings should be 
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taken off, and if his feet are cold they should 
be chafed until they are warm and rosy. 
This slipping off the shoes and stockings 
and rubbing the feet should be done two or 
three times a day in winter if the child has 
any tendency to chilly extremities. Colds 
and coughs might often be averted by ifieans 
of this simple precaution. It is all the more 
necessary when an infant is too young to 
run about and stimulate circulation by active 
exercise. Children sometimes suflfer uncom- 
plainingly from cold bands and feet, until 
neglect of these, or rather of the condition 
they indicate, culminates in an attack of pain 
in the bowels or of cold in the head or chest 
that demands attention. 

The babies who are forced to forego out- 
door exercise in winter should have its place 
taken by in-door promenades. A real change 
of air and scene is given to a little child 
when he is taken from his upstairs nursery 
to the parlor and allowed to walk from one 
end of the rooms to the other, clinging to 
his mother's hand. Or if he is too young 
for this, he may be carried about the apart- 
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merit and shown the pictures and bric-a-brac. 
Such an excursion is a delight and benefit 
to him, and he returns to his own quarters 
more contented in body and in mind for his 
brief absence." If the halls are cold, he should 
be well wrapped up before he is taken 
through them. Staircases are draughty places 
at best, and it is always safe, before ventur- 
ing up or down them with the bab}'^, to throw 
a light shawl around him and draw one cor- 
ner of it over his head. 

An infant in arras is much more easily 
kept from catching cold than is a child who 
has learned to creep or walk. These will be 
on the floor part of the time, strive as one 
may to make them contented in high chairs 
or baby- jumpers. When they are old enough 
to like to look out of the window, a constant 
effort will be required to keep them away 
from it. Even with the protection of weath- 
er-strips the window is an unsafe place. The 
little ones love the diversion of gazing out 
at the passing people and equipages, and it 
seems hard to refuse them the gratification. 
But the radius of cold air does not extend less 
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than three feet from the sash into the room, 
and the child who stands close to the pane 
becomes chilled, whether he knows it or not. 

If the mother wishes the little one to 
have the pleasure of looking oUt of the win- 
dow, she should see that he is well wrapped 
up for it. Arrayed in cap and coat, he may- 
be mounted on a hassock, and gaze his fill at 
the outside world without risk of deriving 
harm from the amusement. The slight extra 
trouble given the mother by the necessity of 
putting on and taking off the wraps will be 
more than repaid by the immunity of the 
child from the evil results that might other- 
wise follow his gratification. 

The temperature of the baby's sleeping- 
room should vary as little as possible, and 
the apartment should be thoroughly venti- 
lated. If it is heated by a coal stove, the fire 
should be allowed to die down towards even- 
ing, so that the room may not be too warm 
when the child is put to bed. Additional 
covers should be thrown over him later in 
the night, as the chamber grows colder. It 
is a great comfort when the bedroom adjoins 
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an apartment in which the heat is kept up 
during the night. By this means the sharp 
cold that generally makes itself felt towards 
the small hours of the night may be avoided. 

The baby should always be undressed and 
bathed in a warm room, by a fire or register, 
where his feet may be well toasted before he 
is tucked into his sleeping-nest. His night- 
dress must come well down below his feet, 
and should be of flannel or Canton flannel. 
When he is ready to go to bed he should be 
'wrapped in a well-warmed knitted blanket 
and carried to his crib. The blanket should 
be kept about him after he is laid down, that 
he may not be chilled by the cold sheets. 

The best bed for the baby is a hair mat- 
tress. On this may be spread a rubber and 
a thin pad of cheese-cloth stuffed with cotton 
batting laid between the rubber and the 
sheet. Over the baby should come the sec- 
ond sheet, and above that a pair of fleecy 
wool crib blankets. These are both warm 
and light. Should the night prove very keen, 
another blanket or a little d^lvet may be laid 
above the other covering. 
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The pillow should be of medium size. A 
hair pillow is preferable to feathers, as being 
less heating to the head, but it soon becomes 
hard, and requires remaking before it is com- 
fortable. The pillow-slip should be of fine 
cotton or cambric in winter, and of linen in 
summer. 

Neatly every child will throw the covers 
off at night, and to prevent this the sheets 
and blankets should be pinned securely to 
the mattress. Large safety-pins may be used 
for this purpose or one of the small appa- 
ratuses that have been devised and patented 
to hold bedclothes in place. In an earlier 
chapter reference has been made to the little 
night jackets to be worn by the baby who 
will not keep his arms and shoulders covered. 
As these reach only to the waist, they protect 
the neck and shoulders without making extra 
folds about the lower part of the body. A 
child who is afflicted with cold feet should 
wear woollen socks or stockings at night. 



XIII. 

BABY IN SUMMER. 

In winter the mother shudders at the perils 
her darlings run from colds, croups, and con- 
gestions, and longs for warm weather, when 
these risks will be lessened. In summer she 
looks back regretfully to the cold weather, 
and shakes her head ruefully at the prospect 
of prickly-heat, colics, and summer-complaint. 
To the mother whose baby is in its second 
summer — words of dread — the hot months 
are a terror, and as each is safely overpassed, 
she thanks God and takes courage for the 
next. 

To add to the derangements and discom- 
forts that are in most cases inseparable from 
teething, comes the trouble that accompanies 
change of diet. The child is at an age when 
every one except the most bigoted baby- 
haters finds infancy interesting. He has 
learned to toddle about, with uncertain steps, 
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it is true, but still with suflBcient ease to en- 
able him to get wherever he ought not to 
go. His itching gums or an analytical turn 
of mind lead him to test the edible qualities 
of everything he gets hold of, by sticking it 
into his mouth. Well-meaning but injudi- 
cious friends present him with candy, cake, 
and fruit, to his delight and to his mother's 
horror. His path lies among pitfalls. To 
guide him past these safely must be his moth- 
er's work, and she usually finds her hands 
more than full. 

The first step to take in making the sum- 
mer a period of as few trials as may be is to 
choose the right sort of an abiding-place for 
the heated term. Blessed is the baby who 
can go to the country or sea-side. Life in 
the city for the little ones during the hot 
months is a hard struggle. 

Arbitrary injunctions cannot be formu- 
lated as to whether the children should go 
to the sea-shore or the mountains for the 
summer. As a general rule, it may be agreed 
that the babies whose winter homes are on 
the sea-coast should seek the mountains, while 
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those who live inland should go to the sea- 
side. It may be said also that children hav- 
ing a predisposition to bowel trouble are 
usually more likely to have it corrected by 
the mountain air than by that of the sea. 
The salt bathing is, however, frequently very 
beneficial to weak children. 

A few leading facts should always be as- 
certained about any boarding-place contem- 
plated for the summer. In the first place, 
the position of the house — whether it is in a 
healthful or a malarial district; in the sec- 
ond place, the drainage should be examined ; 
and in the third place, the drinking-water 
should be tested. These are the three essen- 
tials. There are many minor points that de- 
mand attention — the size and exposure of 
the rooms, the table, the grounds, etc. ; and 
these should be looked after more closely in 
the choice of a boarding-house for a family 
with children than for one made up of adults 
alone. The little ones must have a pleasant, 
dry playground, neither too much exposed to 
the sun nor too heavily shaded. They will 
spend small part of their time indoors when 
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the weather is pleasant, but their sleeping- 
rooms should be airy. Special stipulations 
must be made with regard to the quantity 
of milk that will be needed daily for the 
children, and the supply should, if possible, 
be contained in vessels reserved for this alone. 
The mother should be sure that the milk is 
kept where it will not be contaminated by 
proximity to drains or stale provisions. 

Orfe of the greatest comforts a mother of 
babies can have is a tin nursery refrigerator 
of the style manufactured by the Central 
Stamping Company. They are neat in ap- 
pearance, easily kept clean, and waste little 
ice. An arrangement should be made at the 
outset by which hot water for the children's 
baths may be procured at stated seasons. 
This is not always an easy matter to accom- 
plish in the country, where the water must 
all be heated on a stove, and the mother or 
nurse will generally have to exercise a little 
personal supervision in this matter, or achieve 
her ends by means of an occasional fee to 
the cook or laundress. 

The average keeper of the summer board- 
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ing-place refuses to take children among her 
guests. She says, and truly, that they are 
among the least remunerative inmates of her 
house. The appetites of the older ones are 
seldom inferior to those of adults. The babies 
are apt to annoy other guests by their cry- 
ing at night ; while children from two to four 
years old generally make a race-ground of 
the halls and porches, shout and scream all 
over the house, and in other ways make nui- 
sances of themselves. 

The mother with young children is pru- 
dent when she chooses a quiet farm-house 
for her summer sojourn ing-place, or takes her 
babies to some small seaside resort. If there 
are those in the house who are Ukely to be 
disturbed by her little ones, she must con- 
sider the claims of the former to peace and 
comfort, and sacrifice her own repose to 
keep her children quiet, by night especially. 
Strangei's are often marvellously kind and 
charitable. Many a parent holds in grateful 
remembrance the consideration manifested 
to her and her babies at a time when they 
most needed it, and yet when the constant 
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fretting of the sick infants was enough to 
try the patience even of those most attached 
to the little suflferers. 

All the customary precautions one observes 
concerning children's diet at ordinary seasons 
should be increased in hot weather. Physi- 
cians now argue that most of the ills con- 
nected with a baby's second summer arise 
from the fact that he has just attained an 
age when he begins to have a greater variety 
of diet than has hitherto been given him. 
The simple food that has heretofore been his 
portion is now supplemented by tastes of the 
viands prepared for his elders. The child 
relishfully partakes of anything offered him, 
and suffers in consequence. 

If an infant is thriving upon any sort of 
nourishment, there is no manner of use in 
substituting or adding another article of food. 
When a child has kept strong and well on a 
simple diet of bread and milk, there is no 
sense in giving him meat, eggs, and potatoes 
simply because his teeth have come. His in- 
testines are undergoing changes during the 
teething period that render experiments in 
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diet extremely hazardous. Should the child 
show signs of waning appetite or strength, 
or even fail to manifest the improvement one 
has a right to look for in a healthy infant, 
his diet may be varied cautiously. A little 
cerealine may be given, or wheat-germ meal, 
or even arrow-root. The mother's judgment 
must come to her aid here. If her baby is 
afflicted with constipation, she may let him 
have corn-meal mush, cooked long and thor- 
oughly, strained oatmeal, Graham -bread, or 
one of the numerous and excellent prepara- 
tions of cereals. 

If the child's tendency is in the other di- 
rection she should see that the milk he drinks 
is always boiled, and she should feed him 
with arrow-root, barley, rice boiled to a paste, 
etc. Above all, sweets of every kind should 
be forbidden. Potatoes are best left alone 
until a child has passed his second summer. 
An occasional soft-boiled egg — the yolk only 
— ^may be digested without trouble, but this 
as well as meat juice may be omitted unless 
the little one needs strengthening that he can- 
not derive from vegetable food alone. Fruit 
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should not be given except under advice of 
a physician. As has been said more than 
once before in these chapters, avoid experi- 
ments. The repetition of the advice may be 
pardoned in view of the mania some mothers 
have for trying how new articles of food will 
suit their babies. 

During one of the hottest days of the dead- 
ly July of 1887 a physician was summoned 
hurriedly to the home of a patient. En- 
tering the nursery, he found the pet of the 
household, a little girl of fourteen months, 
in strong convulsions. Upon inquiry he 
learned from the mother that the child had 
eaten nothing beyond her regular diet but a 
little ice-cream. The mother explained, tear- 
fully : " She is so fond of it, doctor ! I had 
often before given her two or three spoon- 
fuls, and it never seemed to do her a bit of 
harm. The day was so warm that I knew 
she would like something cold, and I let her 
eat nearly a saucerful. She took it eagerly, 
but about ten minutes after she ate it she 
was taken sick like this." 

The child died within two hours. 
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Warnings in the shape of attacks of colic, 
cholera -morbus, and summer -complaint are 
frequent enough, one would think, to turn 
mothers away from such risks. A child's 
digestion should not be trifled with unless 
one is willing to assume the risk of alarming 
results. 
8 



XIV. 

BABY IN SUMMER (continued). 

The baby's clothing demands as much 
thought in summer as in winter. One dares 
not dress him too lightly, and yet it seems 
hardly short of cruelty to suffer him to pant 
and perspire under the weight of many gar- 
ments. 

Whatever else the baby may wear, his 
chest, stomach, and bowels should be cov- 
ered with flannel all the year round. In hot 
weather a thin under-shirt of India gauze 
will be no more heating than one of linen 
or cambric, and is a much more efficient safe- 
guard against sudden chill. This shirt need 
not be long-sleeved unless the child is to 
pass the season in a high latitude where 
there will probably be a great deal of cool 
weather. 

The garments the infant wears in addition 
to this under-shirt must be determined by 
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the little one's age. Unless he was bom very 
late in the spring he should be short-coated 
by the middle of the summer. Some women 
think a baby looks so cunning in his long skirts 
that they keep them on much later than there 
is any occasion for them. A baby whose feet 
and legs are covered by two or three long 
skirts of flannel, cambric, and lawn is worthy 
of pity. The little creature perspires and 
frets all summer in the midst of mufflings 
that would be quite warm enough in Decem- 
ber. If the mother does not care to put 
really short skirts on her child, she should, 
at all events, abridge them to three-quarter 
length, so that the cool air may have a chance 
to reach the hot little limbs. On a warm dav 
the child's skirts may be turned back as he 
lies on the bed or lap, that he may be allowed 
to kick all he will. An infant in short skirts 
has an easier time. He too must wear a 
flannel shirt, but a muslin waist of a single 
thickness will suffice to- hold up his flannel 
and white petticoats. In very hot weather 
the white skirt may be laid aside. Short 
socks may be worn, but must give way to 
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long stockings as soon as the first cool fall 
days come. 

White frocks are, of course, the prettiest 
costumes for a baby. But when he is begin- 
ning to creep, when he pushes his investi- 
gations into the dustiest holes and corners, 
and is never so happy as when rolling on the 
floor or on the grass, the laundress's bills for 
the baby's frocks alone become a serious 
item ; to say nothing of the cost of washing, 
the wear upon the fine nainsook and lawn 
of the continual scrubbing is a bad thing for 
them. To save this, slips of colored seer- 
sucker are admirable. They wash easily, 
require no starching or ironing, and look 
pretty. Delicate shades should be chosen, 
or white with a httle bright thread running 
through it ; the frocks should be finished 
daintily at throat and wrists with a little 
lace ruffle. They serve admirably for morn- 
ings, and may be exchanged for white frocks 
in the afternoon. Slips of gingham in soft 
shades are also pretty for morning wear. 
They do not show dirt as quickly as do 
Avhite dresses, and are less trouble to do up. 
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The baby's summer night clothing should 
not be too heavy. He should have, if pos- 
sible, night-gowns of different thicknesses. 
Those of Canton flannel, made long enough 
to button below the feet and yet allow the 
little sleeper liberty of motion, may be worn 
with no other clothing than the knit band 
about the bowels and the diapers. The other 
night-dresses, of muslin, may be of the same 
length, but should be donned upon nights 
that are warm enough to render the Canton 
flannel a burden. A gauze under-shirt should 
be put on with the cotton night clothes. The 
baby's covering may be light, but the mother 
must be on the alert to throw a heavier blank- 
et over the little form in case of a sudden 
lowering of the temperature during the night. 

The baby's midday nap should be taken 
in a cool, shaded spot. If he can sleep in a 
hammock swung under the porch or in the 
grove, so much the better. A blanket or little 
quilt should be spread out in the hammock, 
for the meshes are not soft enough for his 
tender frame. A small pillow may be under 
his head, and after he is fairly asleep a piece 
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of mosquito-netting thrown over him will 
serve as a barrier against flies and other 
insects. 

If he takes his nap in the house, his dress 
may be slipped off and his shoes removed. 
He will rest all the better for being less heav- 
ily clad than when he is playing about. On 
a very hot day it will do him no harm if he 
romps on the bed or the rug for two or three 
hours at a time, minus dress, stockings, and 
shoes. Sudden falls of the thermometer must 
be watched for, however, for a baby catches 
cold more readily than an older person of 
tougher fitre. The mother should keep watch 
as to where her boy spends his hours when 
he is out-of-doors in the care of his nurse. 
Very often his attendant, with no idea of 
any harm, will take the baby to the place 
that is most hurtful to him. One such nurse 
would, if unmolested, have planted herself 
day after day near the kitchen door, in close 
proximity to the swill barrel and the sink 
drain. The unsalubrious odors did not seem 
to aflfect her in the least. She liked the vicin- 
ity of her kitchen friends, and dearly relished 



I 
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gossiping with them while she rocked or trot- 
ted the baby and they bent over the wash- 
tub or bustled about the stove. She consid- 
ered her mistress very unreasonable when 
the latter positively forbade the dearly loved 
haunt. 

Another handmaiden — this one of the 
African race — had a penchant for sitting in 
the kitchen with her charge, and would be 
discovered on a July day snugly ensconced 
in the chimney-comer, apparently insensible 
to the heat, while the poor little baby in her 
arms was limp and damp with perspiration. 
Other nurses have as little objection to cold, 
and select the draughtiest spots for their 
camping -grounds, or imitate still another 
nurse-maid, who was epris of the coachman, 
and haunted the barn-yard and the stables 
until the infant she tended was as highly 
perfumed with "horsy" odors as a full- 
fledged groom. 

The wisest course for the mother is to 
select herself some sheltered spot not too far 
oflf for her to hear the baby's voice if he is 
in distress, and to establish the little one and 
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his nurse there. A big rug spread upon the 
ground will serve as a tumbling-place for the 
infant, while the nurse may have her cushion 
or low chair by him. 

Some little ones who have just learned to 
use their powers of locomotion freely are 
inflicted with a mania for running away. 
They will watch until the nurse's back is 
turned, and take advantage of her momen- 
tary inattention to make off as fast as their 
small feet will carry them. Even in the 
safest places, where there are no nightmares 
of brooks or cisterns or mill-ponds in which 
the babes can endanger their lives, there are 
risks in the shape of stings and tumbles, of 
scratched hands and faces and torn frocks, 
that are better avoided. In any case the 
habit of running away should be stopped. 
To check it, without keeping the little cul- 
prit in too close confinement, he may be tied 
by a long cord to a tree or post near his nurse. 
Allowed to run the full length of a generous 
tether, he will find plenty to amuse him, and 
be in no danger of getting into unknown mis- 
chief. 
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Children do not suffer from the heat as do 
grown people. This is readily proved by the 
vigorous exercise they will take when the 
temperature is such that their elders can 
only sit in the lightest of negligh and fan 
themselves into comparative coolness. But 
although the babies undoubtedly feel the 
heat less than one sometimes supposes, they 
must not be allowed to run the risk of over- 
exertion. On very hot days the mother and 
nurse should coax them into "sitting-still 
plays" and quiet amusements. And let ev- 
ery one strive to have patience with the little 
petulances of the baby when the heat causes 
him a discomfort he does not himself com- 
prehend. Have him bathed two or three 
times a day, and powdered freely to subdue 
the itching prickly-heat that almost always 
afflicts babies and young children. 



XV. 

TRAVELLING. 

Children are frequently excellent travel- 
lers. Their improvement in this respect is 
not always in proportion to their age, for 
often less trouble is experienced in taking 
long journeys with little babies than with 
those who are old enough to insist upon be- 
ing amused. The wee ones sleep most of 
the time, and unless they suffer from colic 
or other active discomfort are not so noisy 
as to disturb their fellow-passengers. 

The mother who takes a long trip with a 
young child rarely does it from choice. The 
necessity for such a journey is alwaj^s cause 
for regret, and the only way in which to 
render it tolerable for either the mother or 
the infant is by giving careful thought to 
w^hat will be needed on the way, and start- 
ing out fully equipped. A good-sized valise 
should be appropriated to the baby's special 
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service, and in this sac de voyage ^Yxovld. be 
packed his paraphernalia, and his alone. In 
the desire to have everything that can min- 
ister to her child's comfort the mother often 
overburdens herself with unnecessary arti- 
cles, and increases the annoyance that is 
almost inseparable from travelling with a 
baby. 

For a young infant the valise must be 
packed in a different fashion from that 
which controls its arrangement when it is to 
contain the outfit of an older child. Its con- 
tents must also be regulated by the length 
of the journey to be undertaken, although 
substantially the same plan may be pursued 
for long as for short expeditions. The pro- 
portions must, of course, be increased when 
the travelling is to extend over two or three 
or more days. 

For a journey occupying only ten or twelve 
hours — and even this will prove a wearisome 
affair — there will probably be no call for 
night clothes, unless, indeed, one starts in 
the evening. A day journey is usually pref- 
erable for a baby, unless he is a remarkably 
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good sleeper. The child should be simply 
dressed; elaborate trimmings are out of 
place in a public conveyance. An extra 
frock should be placed in the valise, in case 
of any accident to the one the baby is wear- 
ing. Of napkins there should be plenty, 
neatly folded as they are to be used. Inside 
of each should be laid a folded square of old 
soft linen, or even cotton, that may be thrown 
away after it has been used. A good-sized 
piece of rubber cloth should be at hand to 
wrap about wet napkins. A newspaper may 
go outside of the rubber, and the parcel be 
placed in the bag with no fear of anything 
else being injured by the damp cloths. If 
the baby is nursing, there is no difficulty 
about food. A bottle of boiled water should 
be taken along, to relieve the child's thirst. 
The change of water is often injurious to an 
infant, and all such risks should be avoided. 
With a bottle baby the impedimenta must 
be increased. In travelling it is never safe 
to trust to chance for the baby's food. While 
it may occasionally be feasible to procure 
good milk, the probabilities are strongly 
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against it. To be on the safe side, suflBcient 
food should be carried to preclude all danger 
of the baby's going hungry. 

There are difficulties in the way of this, as 
a matter of course, but none that may not be 
overcome. Plain milk cannot be kept sweet 
for any considerable length of time. The 
milk should be either boiled or sterihzed to 
prevent its souring. If a prepared food is to 
be eaten with the milk, the two should be 
carried in separate vessels, so that, in case 
one should spoil, the baby would not be left 
entirely without sustenance. The best mode 
of carrying liquid food is in a strong, wide- 
mouthed bottle, fitted with a good cork. 
One or two extra corks should be taken 
along, in case that in use should be lost or 
broken. 

On nearly all parlor cars the porter has a 
supply of ice. To him the food should be 
intrusted, with orders to put it at once in a 
cold place. He will take charge of the bot- 
tle, and consider himself fully repaid for his 
trouble by a small fee at the end of the jour- 
ney. On the ordinary car the matter is not 
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SO easily arranged ; but even here consulta- 
tion with the conductor or brakeman will 
usually reveal some means of preserving the 
food. In winter it is a simple matter, but in 
summer the affair is more difficult. 

The heating of the child's food is rather 
troublesome. The mother should have with 
her an alcohol lamp of the sort known as 
^' pocket stoves." These may be folded into 
very small compass, and when open have a 
support above the flame upon which may be 
set a tin cup. A bottle of alcohol for replen- 
ishing the lamp must also be carried. In the 
drawing-room car the porter is sometimes 
able to heat the food, but it is always pru- 
dent to have lamp and alcohol in readiness. 
The nursing-bottles must be accompanied by 
a small box of borax and a bottle brush, that 
the flasks may be made perfectly clean after 
each using. Two or three soft cloths for 
wiping the bottles should go along, nor should 
a couple of extra nipples be forgotten. 

A small pillow is a great comfort to a baby 
in travelling. If this is provided, the little 
one may be laid at full length on a seat or a 
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parlor-car sofa, and slumber there peacefully. 
The motion of the train almost always causes 
drowsiness, and it is a blessed relief when a 
child sleeps through most of a journey. One 
or two little knit -blankets should be carried 
to throw over the baby during his naps. 

Medicines should not be overlooked : a bot- 
tle of anisette or other palliative of colic, one 
of paregoric, charaomilla, or some similar 
remedy, and one of good brandy or whiskey. 
For a long journey in cold weather a vial of 
syrup of ipecac is valuable in case any symp- 
toms of croup should appear. 

When the travelling is to extend over more 
than a day or two the quantity of clothing 
must be increased, but everything should be 
of the simplest. It is a great comfort when 
a journey that must last several days can be 
broken by two or three stops sufficient to 
allow time for washing, and for a replenish- 
ment of food supplies. When little children 
are in the party these breaks are almost un- 
avoidable. 

For older children the provisions of all 
kinds must be different. They too should 
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be simply clad, and in colored rather than 
white frocks. The white dresses are pretty 
and dainty, but they look deplorable when 
tumbled and grimed, as they cannot fail to 
be after a few hours' travelling. Extra frocks 
should be carried, for accidents are both pos- 
sible and probable. Children who have out- 
grown the bottle stage must yet have most 
of their food taken along, unless they are 
four or five years old. Even then a modicum 
of such edibles as Graham and oatmeal crack- 
ers, brown-bread, etc., must be transported, 
that the little stomachs may not have to be 
outraged by the indigestible meals one finds 
at most railway eating-houses. Children's 
diet should be carefully managed in travel- 
ling, for they are unhappily prone to bring 
misery upon themselves and upon all about 
them by attacks of car-sickness. 

As far as possible the same regularity of 
meal-times should be observed that is fol- 
lowed at home. Sweets should be rigorously 
excluded, there should be no eating between 
meals, and nothing given them about the 
wholesomeness of which there is the slight- 
est uncertaintv. 
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When the party is fairly embarked, the 
first thing to be done is to settle each mem- 
ber of it in his especial place. The children's 
outer wrappings should be removed, and they 
should be made as comfortable as possible, 
for the journey will be tiresome enough to 
them before it is over. A few toys and pict- 
ure-books should have been brought along, 
that the restless little hands and eyes may 
find some employment. Kesist the tempta- 
tion to divert them by " goodies " when they 
have become tired of sitting still and long 
for an excitement of some sort. The eating 
of unaccustomed dainties may cause a diver- 
sion of an unwelcome sort. 

The elders of the family should have an 
unlimited stock of patience at their com- 
mand. The tender flesh and muscles of the 
Ijttle ones soon grow sore and stiff from the 
continued jolting, and the childish heads spin 
with the unaccustomed motion. The vague 
discomfort that they cannot put into words 
renders them nervous and restless. They 
twist and fidget and fret and make nuisances 
of themselves generally. At such a juncture 
9 
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a promenade from one end of the car to the 
other, perhaps even the treat of being allowed 
to stand on the platform at the next stop- 
ping-place, holding tight to the father's or 
mother's hand, will rest and cheer the little 
one, and help him to bear more resignedly 
the trials that have come upon him. To 
young babies one can only give relief by oc- 
casional changes of position and by regular 
feeding. 

The crossness and peevishness very often 
come the day after, when the children are 
strained and uncomfortable from their jour- 
ney. A warm bath before retiring will aid 
to mitigate this lameness. 



XVI. 

EXERCISE. 

At an early age the baby begins to feel 
the need of exercise. For a long time he 
gets all that is really necessary for him in 
the mere business of being washed, dressed, 
and fed. As he grows older, and gains con- 
trol over his legs and arms, he is able by 
kicking and throwing his arm» about to stir 
his blood into livelier circulation, and to 
strengthen his muscles and limbs. His efforts 
in this line may be furthered by turning 
back his long skirts occasionally, and allow- 
ing him to stretch and move his feet and legs 
with greater freedom than he enjoys when 
he is swathed in his usual draperies. 

By the time the baby is six months old, if 
he is of average health and strength, and has 
had no severe illness to deplete his vigor, he 
begins "to feel his feet," as the saying is, 
and to endeavor to stand. Sometimes he 
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makes the attempt when even younger than 
this. The old-fashioned idea that a child 
would become bow-legged if permitted to 
rest his weight on his feet at an early age is 
scouted by many physicians of this day, who 
argue that when the child feels strong enough 
to try to stand, his legs will be strong enough 
to hold him. Still, one cannot help feeling 
uneasiness at seeing a very young child on his 
feet, and while it may be true, as a doctor 
states, that not one time in ten thousand is 
there any danger of a child's legs becoming 
crooked from this cause alone, yet no moth- 
er is willing to assume the risk of her baby's 
being the ten-thousandth exception which 
proves the rule for the nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine more fortunate in- 
fants. To avoid even the chance of this dan- 
ger it is safe not to permit the little one to 
stand for more than a few seconds at a time, 
unless he is partially supported, so that his 
whole weight may not come on his unprac- 
tised limbs. The precaution is doubly neces- 
sary if the child manifests any tendency to 
rickets. This, according to modern medicine. 
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is the cause for most cases of curved and ill- 
formed limbs. 

A. baby gets a great deal of exercise in the 
romps with which he is favored by his elders, 
and if he is sturdy and robust, he seems to 
relish even rough handling. To be tossed 
and tumbled and rolled about will make him 
shriek with enjoyment, and beg for more fun 
of the same kind. Such exercise is beneficial 
when there is not enough of it to over-excite 
and over-fatigue the child. His appreciation 
of the amusement should not lead one to for- 
getfulness of the real delicacy of his frame 
or of the danger that may lie in a sudden 
jerk or twist. The throwing a baby into the 
air and catching him again is always a risky 
practice, certain though the tosser may be of 
his quickness of eye and sureness of hand. 
A sudden and unexpected movement of the 
child in his mid-air flight may result in a 
cruel fall. 

A gay young father snatched up his baby 
boy one morning and tossed him to the ceil- 
ing. Twice the little fellow went flying 
through the air and came down safely into the 
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waiting arms. The third time the excited 
child gave a spring of delight as his father's 
hands released him, plunged forward, and, 
pitching over the father's shoulder, fell head 
downward to the floor. "When the poor baby 
came out of the stupor in which he lay for 
hours it was found that, although no bones 
had been broken, the brain had sustained an 
injury that would in all probability render 
him an imbecile. 

Another baby snatched from the floor and 
tossed into the air received a fatal wound in 
the top of the head from the pointed orna- 
ment of a chandelier. Still another child 
slipped between her father's hands as he 
caught at her in her downward flight, and 
although his frenzied grasp on the baby's 
arm saved her from falling to the ground, it 
wrenched the muscles and sinews so cruelly 
that the girl's arm was shrunken and practi- 
cally useless to her all her life. These are 
extreme cases, but the fact of their occurring 
at all should be enough to warn one from 
the habit of relinquishing one's hold on a 
child when tossing it. 
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Most babies go through a preliminary stage 
of creeping before they learn to walk. Their 
methods of doing this are varied. The ortho- 
dox creeping is done on the hands and knees, 
but many babies get about by rolling over 
and over, others work themselves along on 
their stomachs, by means of their hands and 
toes, to the great detriment of their frocks 
and shoes, while others yet hitch themselves 
over the ground in a sitting posture. It is 
alleged that a baby who does not creep will 
learn to walk more' readily, but this may 
be questioned. They undoubtedly enjoy the 
creeping, and that the exercise it gives them 
is vigorous one may see by the perspiration 
covering their faces while they are engaged 
in this mode of locomotion. 

A baby's progress in learning to walk is 
generally attended with many downsittings 
and uprisings. These are seldom dangerous 
so long as the child strikes only the floor in 
his tumbles. Harm may be done if he falls 
against a piece of furniture, and all such ob- 
stacles should be moved out of the way when 
he takes his first promenades. 
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As a usual thing the child learns to walk 
without the aid of any mechanical appli- 
ance. The "go-carts," so called, consisting 
of a frame supported upon legs with rollers, 
are sometimes used to increase a child's facil- 
ity in walking. The frame rests under the 
little one's arras, and helps to bear part of 
his weight as well as to steady his steps. 
This support may be advisable with weak- 
limbed or delicate children, but it is hardly 
necessary for a well infant. There is no 
haste about his walking. If he does not ac- 
quire the accomplishment at a very tender 
age he is less likely to have many hard tum- 
bles when he begins to run alone. 

The age at which a child learns to walk 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. 
If he is slender and wiry, he may be able to 
make his way about by the time he is nine 
or even eight months old. If he is large and 
heavy, he may postpone it until he is seven- 
teen or eighteen months old. Delicate chil- 
dren often do not walk until they have 
reached two or even three years. It is noth- 
ing unusual for a baby who has had a severe 
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illness, after he has known how to walk, to 
forget all about it, and have to begin over 
again. 

A child learns to walk more readily in warm 
weather than in cold. The necessity of keep- 
ing him off the floor during the winter and 
early spring retards his progress in pedestri- 
anism far beyond the time when he would 
have been able to run all about had the sea- 
son been different. 

For exercise, when the baby is not allowed 
to creep or roll on the floor, a baby-jumper 
is a good thing. These come in various 
shapes, and may either be swung from a 
hook in the wall or ceiling or stand on the 
floor. In either case they are furnished with 
a spring that enables their occupant to keep 
himself in constant and easy motion at slight 
exertion. One variety of baby-jumper, in 
which a child is obliged to straddle a padded 
bar, is less beneficial than the others, and 
should never be used by boys because of the 
danger they are in of rupture from active 
exercise in this position. 

Delicate children cannot exert themselves 
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in the same energetic fashion that their 
stronger companions follow, and yet they 
feel the need of exercise. Their feeble ef- 
forts must be supplemented by parents and 
nurse. Systematic rubbings, flexing of the 
arms and legs, driving, and carrying about 
in the arms will all do their part towards in- 
vigorating the weak bodies. For such infants 
the baby -jumpers are excellent, especially 
those made in chair form that support the 
back and head. Low rocking-chairs with 
long rockers extending out in front are also 
desirable for these little ones; such chairs 
are easily moved, and the motion is pleasant 
to the children. 



XVII. 

NURSERY GOVERNMENT. 

The age at which a child should be taught 
to obey is a mooted point. The indulgent 
exclaim against the harshness that would ex- 
pect an infant to understand the meaning of 
obedience before he is two or three years old. 
The stricter disciplinarians affirm that if a 
child has not learned to obey by the time 
he is a year old, he will never be taught 
it. In support of their position they quote 
that exemplary matron, Susanna Wesley, 
whose children, before they had entered on 
their second twelvemonth, " learned to fear 
the rod and cry softly." Mrs. Wesley's ad- 
mirers usually forget to add that either the 
means that produced this result, or the severity 
she manifested in every branch of her nursery 
management, had the effect of sending six 
of her little ones back to a gentler care than 
any they had found in their earthly home. 
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Yet children must learn to recognize and 
to conform to a higher authority than their 
own wayward wills. Nor can this knowledge 
be postponed until they have acquired a clear 
perception of right and wrong. The " faith 
as a little child " must be developed not only 
in such points as reliance upon a parent's 
strength and tenderness, but also in belief in 
his wisdom. The infant who cries out in 
the night, and is soothed into confidence and 
peace by his mother's voice, has suflBcient 
mental power to know that while she is 
there he is safe. Does it seem too much to 
ask that he should understand what is meant 
if the same voice says " No !" when the baby 
hands are straying into mischief, or when 
the baby temper is showing itself by a fit of 
screaming ? 

The age at which discipline may begin 
must depend largelj^ upon the child. Pre- 
cocious infants comprehend and obey com- 
mands at an age when those less advanced 
would fail to understand what is expected of 
them. A mother who had had several chil- 
dren reported that only two of them had 
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known how to obey as early as eight months. 
One of these, a little girl, had an attack of 
illness at that age, and although she would 
refuse medicine given by any one else, would 
take it meekly at her mother's command. 
The other, a boy, had sl penchant for playing 
with his father's iron dumb-bells, a pastime 
his parents considered dangerous, since the 
rolling of the heavy weights on the baby 
hands might do serious harm. The baby 
would creep towards the fascinating play- 
things, and, reaching out, touch one cau- 
tiously with the tip of the finger. At the 
words " No, no !" from his mother he would 
instantly draw back his hand, and, laying his 
head down on his arm, cry softly from dis- 
appointment. 

The infant of a few months old who will 
resign himself after a hard fight to going to 
sleep in his cradle, instead of being rocked 
off to dfteamland in his mother's or nurse's 
arms, has already learned the necessity of 
yielding to a stronger power than his own. 
As he becomes older the habit of obedience 
should grow upon him, and if he is properly 
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managed there need be very little antagonism 
between him and his parents. 

One must not expect impossibilities. All 
the world cried out against the English cler- 
gyman who recently whipped his sixteen- 
months-old boy black and blue because he 
would not stop crying ; yet there are some 
parents who seem to make almost as un- 
reasonable demands upon their little ones. 
The writer has been told, in all good faith, 
of a baby who was much improved by being 
whipped for crying when he was only two 
months old ! 

An ordinary child may be taught to obey 
by the time he is a year old. That is, he 
may by then learn to go through various lit- 
tle tricks at the word of command, to relin- 
quish anything he holds, and sometimes to 
stop crying. A child's apparent disobedi- 
ence often arises from inattention or lack of 
comprehension. His thoughts ar# wander- 
ing, and his mental processes are not yet suf- 
ficiently rapid for him to bring himself in- 
stantly en rapport with the person who is- 
sues an oixJer. If his slowness, instead of 
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being met with patience, is sharply rebuked, 
the little one becomes frightened and loses 
all idea of what is expected of him. This 
was probably the case in the instance cited 
above, when the sixteen-months-old boy was 
so inhumanly punished. The firm, gentle 
repetition of a command will often insure 
obedience where harshness would utterlv 
fail. 

But where kindness does not succeed, and 
yet it is thoroughly evident the child grasps 
the meaning of the order, more severe meas- 
ures must be resorted to. What these are 
to be must be determined for each parent 
by herself. On the subject of the corporal 
punishment of children there is a great deal 
of rose-water sentimentalism in vogue just 
at present. The apostles of this new dis- 
pensation urge the ruling of children by love 
alone, and declaim against harsh measures 
of any kind. One is forced to the conclu- 
sion that their ranks are chiefly recruited 
from the body of spinsters and childless 
wives. 

While all true-hearted, loving mothers must 
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deplore the necessity of bodily punishment 
for children, yet the most judicious of them 
can hardly fail to recognize that it is a neces- 
sity. Alleged tender-heartedness in this re- 
spect is often only a euphonious term for 
self-indulgence and laziness. It is far easier 
for the mother to condone insubordination 
and pass over a fault than to exact obedience 
and administer correction. 

With some children a whipping has a mar- 
vellously good eflfect. With others it is high- 
ly deleterious. The mother must learn the 
temperaments of her flock while they are 
yet babies, and regulate her control of them 
in accordance with the conclusions she de- 
duces from their dispositions. The mother 
is spoken of here as the governing power 
rather than the father, because the children 
are more constantlv thrown with her. More- 
over, only in very rare instances should the 
task of inflicting corporal punishment be in- 
trusted to the father. With no thought of 
injuring the little culprit, he seldom has the 
least idea of the weight of his hand, and may 
do the child serious harm. 



r 
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Whipping should not be the only means 
of correction. As the child grows older, con- 
stant beatings tend to brutalize him. Such 
penalties as deprivation for a time of a favor- 
ite plaything, as being made to sit still for a 
while, as having the hands tied, or as being 
put to bed in the daytime, are all preferable 
to whipping. Confinement in dark closets 
is a barbarism that may do a child injury. 
When whipping must be turned to, as a last 
resort, it should be inflicted with a whalebone 
or a switch, that will sting without jarring. 
Above all, the practice of administering 
slaps or boxes on the ears or head should 
be avoided. Many a case of confirmed deaf- 
ness, of rising in the head, of running at the 
ears, and even of idiocy, may be rightfully 
attributed to the old-fashioned practice of 
punishing transgressions by a "good clip" 
or " box " on the ears. 

Although the mother should not fail to 
maintain her authority when it is called in 
question, she should guard against raising is- 
sues. Very often it is better to shut both 
eyes to a small misdemeanor or a trifling dis- 
10 
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play of naughtiness than to have a pitched 
battle with a child. The same principle ap- 
plies to disagreeable tricks the little one has 
learned. If overlooked, they are much more 
likely to be quickly forgotten than when they 
are fixed in their wee perpetrator's mind by 
a severe punishment. Contests of all sorts 
should be avoided when the child is sleepy 
or hungry. A hearty meal or a good nap 
will often transform into a happy, sweet-tem- 
pered baby the petulant, wilful infant who 
had seemed " just spoiling for a spanking." 

The parent should never permit herself to 
punish in anger. If there is even a suspicion 
of personal irritation in her heart, let her 
calm herself before she raises her hand. The 
sting of a correction administered in wrath 
will linger burningly in the child's memory 
if he is old enough to comprehend his moth- 
er's mood, while the thought of it will bring 
a pang to the mother whenever she recalls 
the episode. 



xvni. 

LITTLE AILMENTS. 

A PHYSICIAN recently published an article 
giving his idea of all that should be included 
in the duties of the family doctor of the fut- 
ure. This coming man was to know thor- 
oughly the constitution and physical habits 
and idiosyncrasies of each of his patients. 
He was to be on the alert with regard to 
each one, so as to perceive the earliest symp- 
tom of any disorder, and to treat it in time. 
The author of the sketch forbore to state the 
sum each family in his practice would be ex- 
pected to contribute towards the support of 
the future physician. 

Pending the arrival of this phenomenon, 
who would seem to have to visit each mem- 
ber of his clientele daily, the heads of fami- 
lies are obliged to pay doctors' bills in the 
prevailing fashion. In a large family, or 
where there is much illness, the fees mount 
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up with appalling rapidity, and the sum total 
is such as to make one pray fervently for 
good health. With the highest respect for 
the value of the physician, and with the 
strongest feeling in favor of calling him at 
the approach of a shadow of serious illness, 
one may yet question whether there are not 
times when the mother might save herself 
money and the doctor trouble by a knowl- 
edge of how to treat the baby's most tri- 
fling ailments. In addition to this consid- 
eration is that of the not uncommon emer- 
gencies when a physician is not attainable, 
and when a little skill on the mother's part 
might spare her child suffering and even 
danger. 

From the time the poor baby opens his 
eyes on this world he is the prey to various 
ills. Jaundice, sprue, " red-gum," scurf, colic, 
and half a dozen similar maladies are lying 
in wait for the little victim. Guarded by 
doctor and monthly nurse, he has his first 
encounter with physical woes, and has gen- 
erally fought his way through two or three 
of them before he is relinquished by his two 
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protectors into the hands of his mother. 
Enough of the enemies remain to keep her 
busy for some time to come in warding off 
their attacks. 

Colic is one of the woes that most afflict 
the young baby. Some lucky little wights 
are exempt from it after three months of age, 
but the six-months limit is more common. 
Nurses protest that colic never does a baby 
any real injury, and that it is not worth 
while to worry over it. Although not dis- 
puting this, it yet cannot be anything but 
painful to a mother to see her child suffer, 
and that he does suffer no one can doubt 
who has witnessed the tortured writhings of 
an infant in a sharp attack of wind colic. 
There are various palliatives for this disor- 
der, and they should be kept close at hand. 
A preparation of aniseseed is generally quite 
efficacious, as is also gin ; the latter is given 
in the proportion of a half-teaspoonful of gin 
to two teaspoonf uls of hot water for a month- 
old baby. This dose may be repeated at the 
end of an hour if relief has not been gained. 
For a three -months -old infant a teaspoon- 
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ful of gin may be mixed with three of hot 
water. 

As an external appUcation for colic noth- 
ing is better than red flannel dipped in hot 
alcohol, wrung out and placed on the baby's 
stomach and bowels as warm as he can bear 
it. The mother should test the heat by lay- 
ing the flannel against her cheek or her naked 
arm. As permanent wear, a spice plaster is 
admirable. This is compounded by stirring 
together a tablespoonful each of ground gin- 
ger, allspice, mace, cloves, and cinnamon, and 
quilting this mixture between two folds of 
rather thin red flannel. The plaster should 
be large enough to cover the patient's stom- 
ach and bowels. It should be moistened 
with alcohol before it is put on, and kept in 
place by a flannel band passed around the 
body. 

Milk crust is another one of the annoyances 
that trouble little babies. Parker's Tar Soap 
is admirable in removing this deposit. The 
scalp should be well rubbed with the soap, 
and the lather left to dry on. This softens 
and loosens the crust so that it may be re- 
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moved with less difficulty. Another excel- 
lent remedv for this disorder is vaseline, and 
still another, sweet-oil beaten up with lime- 
water until the mixture is of the consistency 
of thick cream. Either of these ointments 
should be applied to the scalp at night and 
washed out in the morning with tar soap 
and warm water. A good deal of the scurf 
wiU come oflf in the washing, and the rest 
may be removed with very gentle use of a 
small comb or brush. All will not disappear 
at once, but after several anointings the 
child's head will generally be clean. 

Healthy babies often suffer from constipa- 
tion, to the constant anxiety and worry of 
their mothers. Like colic, the complaint is 
not necessarily dangerous, but it entails se- 
rious consequences if it is neglected. Bet- 
ter than medicine for this are diet and such 
remedies as soap pencils or the gluten sup- 
positories manufactured by the Health Food 
Company of New York. An occasional ene- 
ma of warm water and Castile soap, to which 
is added a little glycerine, is also excellent. 
Children often outgrow this trouble as they 
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I 

become able to take active exercise. Eub- ' 

bing of the abdomen will sometimes stimu- 
late the bowels to action. Children of two 
years old or over may have constipation cor- 
rected by fruit. The juice of oranges or of 
perfectly ripe peaches, a little apple-sauce or 
the pulp of a baked apple, often proves of sig- 
nal value in this aflfection. As a mild purga- 
tive half a teaspoonful of molasses mixed 
with as much sweet-oil is usually efficacious. 
The tendency to looseness of the bowels 
is not to be neglected. If it cannot be regu- 
lated by the diet, a physician should be called 
in. In sudden and violent cases the mother 
may administer a half-teaspoonful of pare- 
goric for an infant under six months old, or 
a teaspoonful for a child over that age. A 
slight diarrhoea may often be checked by 
making the child fast. The irritation of the 
stomach and bowels is caused by the food, 
and when the intestines are allowed to be- 
come empty there is nothing there to renew 
the irritation. The perfect rest thus gained 
is most salutary. A child suffering from a 
derangement of this sort is not apt to be 
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hungry, and he may be allowed to go with- 
out eating for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, allaying his thirst now and then by a 
few spoonfuls of boiled water. When eat- 
ing is resumed it should be done gradually, 
that the stomach may not be overtaxed while 
it is still weak from recent pain. 

A simple cold in the head may be lessened, 
if not cured, by rubbing the bridge of the 
child's nose and the space between his eye- 
brows with vaseline or mutton tallow. The 
soles of his feet should also be anointed and 
the feet well toasted before the child goes to 
bed. A little vaseline may be melted in a 
teaspoon and poured up the child's nostrils, 
if he is too young to snuflf it up. For hoarse- 
ness or croupiness the chest and throat may 
be rubbed with vaseline, and a piece of flan- 
nel well greased with it fastened over the 
bronchial tubes and the lungs. In a sud- 
den attack of croup, ipecac and alum may 
be given in the proportion of a good pinch 
of the powdered alum to a teaspoonful of the 
ipecao. This dose should be repeated every 
fifteen minutes until the child vomits. For 
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a mere threatening of croup, fifteen drops of 
ipecac every twenty minutes, until the hoarse- 
ness is relieved or vomiting ensues, will often 
prove efficacious in checking the attack at 
the outset. 

Prickly -heat is one of the baby's most 
irritating trials in hot weather. Frequent 
bathing with milk and water and powdering 
with talcum will help to cool the skin and 
allay the itching. A teaspoonful of saleratus 
mixed with a large cup of water is recom- 
mended bv one matron as a wash in this 
breaking-out. 

The many woes that wait upon teething 
are past enumeration. Tooth rash and bowel 
trouble are among the most common, unless 
we except the pain caused by the swollen, 
aching gums. Relief is often aflForded by 
having the gums lanced, but the home prac- 
titioner should never resort to the cruelty of 
rubbing the teeth through with a thimble. 
This, by lacerating and abrading the gums, 
adds to the child's sufferings. In extreme 
cases, where teething or its attendant mala- 
dies lead to convulsions, the baby should be 
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placed at once in a bath heated to a tempera- 
ture of one hundred, and a doctor sent for 
without delay. Indeed, whenever the mother 
is in doubt as to how to treat a case, she 
should run no risk by hesitation, but call in 
a physician. Experience and her judgment 
will soon teach her when such a step is un- 
necessary. 



XIX. 

LEARNING TO TALK. 

The rudiments of speech are acquired in a 
different way by each baby. The time even 
cannot be definitely fixed at which he will 
utter his first articulate words, for this period 
varies as widely in difl^erent children as does 
the age at wTiich they learn to walk. From 
the instance of one infant who could form 
connected sentences when only eight months 
old to that of another who never spoke a 
word until after his fourth birthday, and was 
yet in full possession of all his faculties, there 
is a long stretch. Most babies begin to exer- 
cise their powers of speech somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The general processes of learning to talk 
are materially the same in all children, al- 
though there is a great diflFerence in the way 
each child attacks the fortress of language. 
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The first word is usually " mamma," if that 
may be called a word which is very frequent- 
ly without meaning to the one who utters it. 
There is nothing exceptional in a child's clear- 
ly articulating "mamma" by the time he is 
two or three months old, but he generally 
brings out the syllables in a fit of crying, 
and it goes without saying that he has no 
conception of any sense attached to them. 
Other sounds he utters are unconnected with 
ideas in the minds of those about him, and 
are therefore suffered to pass without notice. 

A child's first articulations are chiefly made 
up of vowel sounds. As he grows older he 
gradually attains consonants, and this is his 
first step towards intelligible speech. 

Some infants require very little teaching 
to learn to talk, and this is especially apt to 
be the fact if the baby is surrounded by other 
children. The example of the chattering 
tongues about him seems to stimulate his to 
imitation, and he is talking almost before 
he knows it. Under other circumstances he 
would acquire the faculty more slowly. It 
is never prudent to force too rapid mental 
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growth upon a child because he has the knack 
of learning readily. A baby's brain has so 
much to assimilate in the way of new impres- 
sions that there is danger of its being over- 
taxed if tasks are demanded of it at too 
tender an age. 

The child's first achievements in speech 
consist of isolated words. He will say " papa " 
and " mamma," manage a paraphrase of his 
own upon the names of his attendants or of 
the members of the family, and gain com- 
mand over such monosyllables as dog, horse, 
cat. The putting of words together to make 
a coherent sentence is a later development, 
and one that is said to come earlier with girls 
than with boys. A girl child is more preco- 
cious in nearly all respects than her brother. 

In " Stray Leaves from a Baby's Diary " 
the infant autobiographer complains piteous- 
ly of the confusion he underwent when what 
he had been told was a dog was called a pup- 
py, a doggy, a bow-wow, and Carlo. A sim- 
ilar experience followed with the cat, whom 
he heard described as a pussy, a puss, a kitty, 
a kitten, and Tabby. One is surprised that 
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a child should learn as rapidly as he does, 
recalling under how many different titles the 
same object is presented to him. If parents 
wish their baby to learn quickly to express 
his wants, they must strive after simplicity in 
the vocabulary they bestow upon him. A 
plate should be called a plate, and not a dish 
one half the time and a plate the other. The 
terms glass, tumbler, and goblet are also puz- 
zling to the baby intelligence. His frock 
should be indicated to him as a frock, a shp, 
or a dress, and not as every one of the three. 
As he grows older this carefulness will be- 
come unnecessary, but its omission at the out- 
set is a hinderance to his improvement. 

Another thing that retards an infant's 
progress in learning to express himself intel- 
ligibly is the absurd practice of addressing 
him in the gibberish known as " baby talk." 
There is neither rhyme nor reason in muti- 
lating language beyond all recognition in or- 
der to adapt it to baby comprehension. The 
principle that leads a mother to chop her 
child's food into fine bits that it may demand 
less of an effort from his digestive powers 
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does not apply to things linguistic. With 
those there can be no mincing matters. The 
English language is hard enough to acquire 
at best, without doubling the task by insist- 
ing that a child shall first learn a pcUois and 
then unlearn it before he is able to express 
his thoughts in a fashion to be understood 
by ordinary mortals. 

Far be it from the most rigorous opponent 
of so-called "baby talk" to ask that one 
should eschew the sweet nonsense a mother 
addresses to her child. It is as natural for 
her to lavish love-words and extravagant 
phrases of endearment upon the little creat- 
ure she holds to her breast as it is to the 
mother bird to coo and twitter to her nest- 
ling. But those are not the notes of the song 
the birdling learns from its parents, and by 
which it makes itself known wherever its 
voice is heard. 

Let the baby be taught to speak in as 
plain language as the soft lips can form. 
For a while there will be many sounds that 
are impossible to the little learner, but let 
him do the best he can, and as he grows 
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older help him to rectify his shortcomings in 
pronunciation instead of encouraging him in 
them. Do not permit him to have a vocab- 
ulary of his own, unintelligible to all save 
the initiated few. 

Not uncommonly little children have some 
slight imperfection of speech, like a lisp, or 
an inability to pronounce ch or ih. This need 
not cause anxiety, for the child will nearly 
always outgrow the habit if due pains are 
taken to assist him in the endeavor to con- 
quer it. A chronic lisp has sometimes to be 
submitted to surgical remedies, but these 
cases are exceptional. 

Chiefest of all, let a child be taught gram- 
matical speech. In the eyes of many mothers 
it seems to be a source of amusement that 
their children constantly employ double neg- 
atives, plural nouns with singular verbs, or 
"iiice versa^ and use the nominative and objec- 
tive cases of pronouns in the wrong places. 
There are other parents with whom such 
blunders are passed by in utter indifference. 
They have an easy, happy-go-lucky sort of 
faith that the child will learn better as he 

11 
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grows older, never stopping to reflect upon 
the labor they are entailing upon the child 
of rooting up his vices of speech and plant- 
ing and cultivating virtues. That these early 
habits are not so easily obliterated, but linger 
on through later life to the lasting mortifi- 
cation of their possessors, is proved by the 
vast number of persons who speak incor- 
rectly in comparison with the small band of 
those whose language is partially free from 
errors. 

While the child is learning to talk, why 
should he not be taught properly? Defi- 
ciencies are more easily remedied now than 
they will be later, when the little one is fixed 
in the evil practices. No doubt it is true 
that in many homes the parents have allowed 
vices of speech to creep into their own lan- 
guage. Even among educated people, who 
would know better than to make such blun- 
ders did they but stop to think, this care- 
lessness is shamefully common. What one 
writer has aptly styled a "linguistic con- 
science" seems to be totally lacking where 
one would think it should of right be found. 
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In homes where such license prevails it is 
impossible that the children should be trained 
in accurate speech. But at least they may 
be restrained from such criminal abuses 
of their mother-tongue as those mentioned 
above. There is nothing humorous in faulty 
speech, and the sooner parents learn this 
themselves and teach it to their children bv 
example as well as precept, the better for 
both. Why should a child who would be 
punished for telling a lie be applauded for 
his " cuteness " when he says, " 'Tain't never 
goin' to stop rainin'," or, " I didn't never see 
nothin' like it " ? Yet such remarks seldom 
meet with a reproof at all commensurate 
with their deserts. 

Provincialisms should be kept out of a 
child's speech, and if possible slang also. The 
latter is so common that one might almost 
call it invariable, and there is nothing that 
causes more rapid deterioration of graceful 
speech. The parents will in many cases have 
to reform their own language in this partic- 
ular before they can correct their children. 



XX. 

THE PERT INFANT. 

Every one knows the pert infant. He ap- 
pears in all communities, and lucky is the 
family exempt from his presence. His ear- 
liest attempts at conversation are recorded 
and repeated in his hearing to each visitor 
in the home of the infant prodigy. His fee- 
blest endeavors to be funny are applauded 
to the echo, and remarks in which the casual 
listener would fail to detect a grain of wit 
are quoted as veritable hon mots. 

While it is quite natural that each mother 
crow should think her young ones snowy 
white, and that every human mamma should 
be positive that never were there such bright 
and beautiful children as her own, it is, nev- 
ertheless, rather hard upon the impartial por- 
tion of society at large to condemn them to 
share in this sweeping admiration. In joy, 
as in grief, all but one's nearest and dearest 
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soon grow weary of being called upon for 
sympathy. The constant drain exhausts the 
fountain. 

The awakening and nourishment of pert- 
ness in children is only too easy a task. 
There is a latent something — call it original 
sin, total depravity, inherent vanity, or what 
you will — ^that needs very little encourage- 
mentj to be aroused to life. A child is sel- 
dom entirely to blame for his own pertness 
and forwardness. If his tendency to put- 
ting himself into conspicuous positions, to 
taking part in general conversations, and to 
asserting himself at all times and seasons 
had been judiciously nipped in the bud by 
his parents, these foibles would never have 
swelled to the dimensions of faults. As it 
is, it is absurd to expect an infant to exercise 
a repressive influence upon himself when an 
exactly opposite course has been taught him 
by his parents. 

The bright ways and amusing tricks of a 
baby are a source of delight to all those to 
whom he is dear. As he adds one pretty 
accomplishment after another to his reper- 
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toire he becomes attractive to all baby- 
lovers, and is constantly called upon to go 
through the rounds of kissing his hand, 
showing how big the baby is, making a 
bow, and the numberless other small pranks 
familiar to all frequenters of nurseries. For 
a time the display of these little attainments 
is entirely harmless. The child is not old 
enough to know vanity, or if the pleasure he 
feels in rehearsing his antics may be termed 
conceit, it is so simple and innocent in its 
character that even the harshest could not 
find cause in it for censure. 

But as the child grows older his self-con- 
sciousness awakens. He is accustomed to 
receiving praise for the display of his bright- 
ness, and he insensibly glides into a condi- 
tion of mind that craves constant commen- 
dation. To win this he does all he can to 
bring himself into notice, positive that he 
need only be seen to be appreciated. The 
whole design is so artless that one would 
only laugh at it with the gentle, half -pitying 
amusement one accords to the transparent 
wiles of a baby, were it not that the result is 
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SO very unpleasant. The quick, entertaining 
baby is developing into a pert, troublesome 
boy, who by his vanity interferes with the 
conversation and enjoyment of his elders. 

It seems cruel to snub the child. He can- 
not understand why he should be repressed 
now for what was encouraged in him not 
very long ago, and he is sorely bewildered 
by the sudden change of tactics. He does 
not deserve harsh treatment, and he should 
not receive it. A gentle explanation should 
be bestowed upon him. His father or mother 
should with all tenderness inculcate that les- 
son, often too roughly taught, that "little 
children should be seen and not heard." 

If the trouble is taken in time the minia- 
ture man may be spared a sore hurt to his 
self-love. Better to administer a keen and 
effectual cut, however, than to permit the 
child to continue in his pertness, for that is 
a plant of rapid growth. Unless it is impos- 
sible to check the little one's forwardness 
except by a severe lesson, there should never 
be a public reproof. The shame of such an 
experience lingers in the child's memory long 
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after the episode has been entirely forgotten 
by every one else. The best style of rebuke 
is to take him aside after the departure of 
the friends in whose presence the offence has 
been committed, and tell him gravely and 
quietly of the mortification he has caused his 
parents by his conduct. The dignity thus 
conferred upon his fault, the showing it to 
him as a grave misdemeanor, the convincing 
him that the notice he flattered himself upon 
attracting was of an uncomplimentary char- 
acter, will, if he be not utterly devoid of sen- 
sibility, produce a deep impression upon him, 
and do much to correct his weakness. 

The first and last babies of a family are 
more apt to be pert than those who come 
between them. The eldest child creates a 
sensation by the novelty of his pranks and 
speeches, while the youngest is the baby, and 
is looked upon as such at an age when his 
brothers and sisters w^ould have considered 
themselves insulted if they had been termed 
infants. 

In some households, however, pertness is 
fostered in all the juvenile members. One 
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such home was a torment to all who visited 
it, for it was a place where the children's 
wishes and conversation outranked those of 
any adult. Guests in the house were expect- 
ed to take their part in kowtowing to these 
youthful tyrants. Any chat, no matter how 
amusing and interesting, among the elders 
had to be suspended if one of the children 
asked a question or made a casual remark. 
The father, upon hearing the small voice, 
would with a wave of his hand impose silence 
upon every one else, and listen with deep in- 
terest until the child's speech was heard and 
answered. Every bright expression of these 
children, and many that had not the remot- 
est claim to brilhancy, were repeated in the 
presence of their authors until one was wea- 
ried to nausea of the tiresome repetition. 

The practice of quoting a child's sayings 
in his hearing is to be deprecated. It in- . 
creases self-consciousness more rapidly than 
any other course, and with the advent of 
self-consciousness goes the sweet artlessness 
that is one of th,e chief charms of babyhood. 
As soon as the child begins to glance around 
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for applause after each essay at brightness, 
the bloom is gone. 

For the same reason the parents should 
avoid praising a child's beauty where he can 
hear them. The old saw 

" Praise to the face 
Is open disgrace" 

is not wholly without value. The little 
rogues learn at a surprisingly early age to 
understand flattery and to look for it eager- 
ly. Many a small boy or girl whose inno- 
cent countenance gives no intimation of the 
extremely mundane thoughts and aspirations 
behind it has as clear a conception of his or 
her personal charms as the veteran beau or 
belle. 

The pert baby rarely becomes an interest- 
ing child. The gentle deference of manner, 
the unpretentiousness of bearing, the mod- 
esty of look and speech, that go to make 
children attractive are all lacking in this 
youngster. The self-conceit and vanity feed 
upon every commendation, and thrive enor- 
mously upon the slightest sustenance. Often 
one son or daughter will, for some reason 
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incomprehensible to outsiders, pose as the 
bright one of the family, and the most vapid 
and inane remarks coming from that source 
will be treasured and quoted as though they 
were the utterances of a De Stael. 

Yet one must not necessarily pursue a re- 
pressive course throughout. Children would 
grow up stunted mentally and spiritually if 
this policy were followed. The atmosphere 
of home is that in which they should expand 
readily and symmetrically. They should 
always feel that nowhere else are they so 
fully appreciated as here. The tenderness 
and love that surround them should encour- 
age the growth of each, and no one individ- 
uality should be allowed to crowd and over- 
shadow another. Freedom of conversation 
and unrestrained expressions of opinion, lim- 
ited only by the bounds of courtesy and kind- 
liness, should prevail here. But at the same 
time the children should be made to under- 
stand that this license must be confined to 
the family circle, not extended even to those 
who enter the home from outside, much less 
displayed when among strangers. 



XXI. 

THE DEPOSED SOVEREIGN. 

Whoever may be the nominal head of the 
house, the baby is usually the true ruler. To 
him all other forces bow, and his dominion, 
though innocent and ignorant, is none the 
less supreme, extending beyond the limits to 
which his personal will could project it. The 
father at his daily work has his arm and 
brain braced by the thought of the little one 
at home for whom provision must be made ; 
the mother is stimulated to keep herself 
young and strong by the reflection that she 
must be a companion for her child in his 
growth and progress. Both parents feel a 
longing to make themselves better and wiser, 
that they may never run the risk of losing 
respect in the baby eyes that watch them 
closely and, before long, even critically. 

In less important matters the baby's com- 
fort and convenience are also first consid- 
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erations. The arrangement of the home, of 
meals, of engagements, must conform to his 
needs and often to his desires. There should 
be no cause for wonder if after a while he 
becomes a little tyrannical, asserting his own 
will rather more loudly than is consistent 
with the idea that a child should be " sub- 
ject " to his parents. 

When matters come to this pass it is p, 
common thing to hear said of the young des- 
pot, "Nothing will cure that child of being 
spoiled but the arrival of another baby." 
This remedy is usually elBcacious, but the 
mother must have a care that its application 
does not at first produce the effect of embit- 
tering the elder child's heart against the new 
little brother or sister. 

We none of us like to be relegated to the 
place of second fiddle when we have for 
some time been posing as first to our own 
entire satisfaction, and, as we flattered our- 
selves, to the delight of our friends. An ab- 
dication is always a diflBicult duty to accom- 
plish gracefully, and the little ruler of the 
nursery finds it no easier than would the 
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lord of a more extended kingdom. The older 
the child, the harder it is, as a general thing, 
for him to realize that he must henceforward 
content himself with the divided devotion of 
those about him. He is too young to com- 
prehend that the lessened attention does not 
signify a withdrawal of love, but only im- 
plies demands from another quarter upon the 
manifestations of that affection. All the 
mother's tenderness and discretion will be 
needed to prevent the rousing of jealousy in 
the heart of the quondam sovereign. 

A baby has a right to a certain amount of 
love and petting, and, except in rare in- 
stances, he receives both without stint. Un- 
til the birth of a second child he has caresses 
constantly showered upon him. The new 
toys have all been for him, he has been an 
almost invariable companion in his father's 
and mother's drives and daytime excur- 
sions, and has been made the pet of ev- 
ery one, from his parents down to the 
cook. 

In an instant, as it seems to him, all this 
has changed. The interest of each member 
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of the household seems to centre about the 
cradle of the baby sister. For her, gifts are 
brought ; for her, solicitous inquiries are 
made. His play is hushed, his merriment 
suppressed, that he may not wake the baby. 
Worst of all, he is deprived of his mother. 
He misses the loving arms that were always 
open to him, the gentle sympathy that al- 
ways greeted his joys and his sorrows. Pos- 
sibly he is cruelly told by a servant or some 
thoughtless friend that "his nose is out of 
joint," that " mamma does not love him any 
more, now that she has another baby," and 
other heart-breaking falsehoods. 

Even in her weakness and in her absorp- 
tion in the new infant, who depends entirely 
upon her, the mother must be constantly 
mindful of her elder chUd. She must let 
him see plainly that her love for him is un- 
diminished, and teach him that the dear 
baby is a gift from God to him no less than 
to her father and mother. She must plan 
with him for the little one's future, and 
awaken his latent manliness by making him 
feel that he is to be his sister's stay and pro- 
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tector. This task will be rendered easier if 
the mother has confided to him beforehand 
that God was to send them a baby, and if 
she has talked with the child quietly and 
wisely of the joy and comfort the little creat- 
ure would bring. 

While it is not best to have too long pe- 
riods elapse between the births of children, 
it is yet a pity when they succeed one an- 
other very closely. The infant who comes 
to a home when her predecessor is only four- 
teen or fifteen months old crowds him out 
of the mother's arms while he is of too ten- 
der an age to appreciate the reasons for 
his exile. Unless the parents are sufficiently 
wealthy to be able to engage competent 
nurses, one or the other of the children is 
apt to receive less than his proper share of 
attention. As the helplessness of the later 
comer requires that she should have constant 
care, the older child is generally the sufferer, 
if there be one, from lack of solicitude and 
of petting. 

If undue stress seems to be laid upon the 
necessity for bestowing tenderness^ and ca- 
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resses upon children^ it is because the writer 
believes that in many homes there is too lit- 
tle of it done. The mother's cares are so 
many, her worries so constant, her moments 
of relaxation so few, that she is apt to be- 
stow most of her time and thought upon her 
children's material comfort, and to have lit- 
tle leisure to devote to cuddling and cosset- 
ing them. 

The mother who manages to find space — 
or to make it — every day for a frolic with 
her babies, who is able to hold them tender- 
ly in her arms for a few moments as the 
twilight hour draws near, is doing more to 
bind her children's hearts to her bv the cords 
of tender associations than if she slaved her 
very life out in providing for their material 
wants, and refused them the outward mani- 
festations of her love for them. 

This may be, doubtless is, wrong and un- 
just. The devotion that shows itself in self- 
sacrifice and hard labor is certainlv worth 
more than that which displays itself chiefly 
in easy caresses and pet names. But the lat- 
ter seem to childish ignorance something tan- 
12 
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gible, and far outweigh more practical ser- 
vices. These the little ones take as a matter 
of course. Their daily food and raiment cost 
them no more anxiety than they do the birds 
of the air or the flowers of the field. 

As the children grow older they will know 
better, will appreciate that the might of the 
parent's love was shown less in the cher- 
ished pet words and fond touches than in 
the steady occupations that so often inter- 
fered with the play-time their mother spent 
with them. StiU, even in later years,. when 
they have learned the lesson, their tenderest 
memories will go back less to the hours when 
the mother bent over her needle sewing for 
them, or busied herself about the household 
cares that were to bring them comfort, than 
to the precious moments when she rocked 
them on her breast and sang to them, or 
told them stories as they gathered about her 
knee in the firelight. 

The little deposed sovereign who has hith- 
erto enjoyed a monopoly of these delights 
will gain no harm by being forced to share 
them, provided the division is judiciously 
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managed. Often, indeed, the selfishness that 
manifests itself at a painfully early age will 
be held in check by the obligation of giving 
up to the baby. The elder should be taught 
that the little one has her rights as well as 
he, that she is not a supplanter, but shares 
equallj^ with him in the love he has always 
known. The protective sense should be en- 
couraged to the utmost. The little sister is 
to be her brother's especial charge, and he 
must be trained to feel interest and pride in 
her progress in little attainments, and in her 
pretty face and ways. When the older child 
is a girl the same course should be pursued, 
although the maternal instinct that lurks in 
the heart of a Avoman-child wiU probably 
simplify the task. 

Such a happy state of brotherly and sis- 
terly feeling is not Utopian. One family 
comes to the memory where the baby was 
the pet and darling of the older child, Avho 
seemed to be ignorant of the very meaning 
of the word jealousy, so far as the little one 
was concerned. His choicest treasures were 
laid at her feet, his merriest laugh was hushed 



5 
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if she slept, and he was self-constituted her 
most devoted slave. The bond strengthened 
with years, and there was between them al- 
ways a community of affectionate interest 
that made them more like lovers than like 
brother and sister. 



n 



XXII. 

AT TABLE. 

The baby's first appearance at the family 
boar^ is usually as an ornament. He does 
not come there to take his own meals, but 
to add by his presence to the pleasure of the 
older members of the family. Perched in 
his high chair, and furnished with a crust of 
bread, a spoon, or a napkin-ring, he content- 
edly munches and thumps and crows, to his 
own enjoyment as well as to that of his 
proud parents. 

As a rule, an infant does not come to the 
table until he is over a year old. In some 
families where the baby is an especial pet he 
may be admitted to the dining-room at an 
earlier age, and the same course is pursued 
in homes where domestic exigencies oblige 
the nurse to discharge also the functions 
of waitress and chambermaid. Under these 
circumstances the easiest way of taking care 
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of the youngest is to enthrone him in his 
high chair and provide him with playthings 
to keep him quiet while the meal is in prog- 
ress. Unless he is a good deal spoiled he 
will probably remain contented, thus placed, 
^for a reasonable length of time. 

At the beginning of his coming to table 
the child should learn that he must not expect 
to have the food he sees older people eating. 
The first wrong step taken of giving him a 
taste of this and a morsel of that, the little 
fellow soon makes a nuisance of himself by 
demanding everything he sees served. On 
the contrary, if he has never been fed from 
tlie plate of his seniors, he will be happy 
with a dry crust or a cracker, and gnaw 
away at that, with no thought of asking for 
the food he sees provided for others. 

As soon as the baby is old enough to feed 
himself he should be permitted to take at 
least his breakfast and his midday meal at 
the table with his parents. By pursuance of 
this plan he will learn better manners and at 
an earlier age than if he were allowed to eat 
in the nursery in the charge of a servant. 
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Often a child can handle a spoon very well 
by the time he is two years old, and some- 
times even before that. His food most, of 
course, be prepared for him, and when it is 
possible to keep the nurse within call a good 
deal of trouble is spared to the parents. One 
can hardly begin too early to teach a child 
to hold his spoon or his fork properly, to en- 
deavor to carry his food to his mouth with- 
out spilling it on himself or on the table in 
the transit, and to eat and drink quietly. 
The little one glides into bad habits almost 
imperceptibly, and often picks up tricks in 
infancy of which he fails to rid himself in 
mature years. Frequently the father and 
mother suffer little solecisms to pass unheed- 
ed in the same fashion in which they con- 
done inaccuracies of speech, and for the same 
reason — carelessness or laziness : it is easier 
to let the faults pass unnoticed than it is to 
be incessantly proffering corrections and in- 
flicting penalties. 

A recent writer on. the training of children 
advised that they should never be allowed to 
have trays at their places, as this tended to 
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foster habits of untidiness. The argument 
was advanced that as a child knew no harm 
was done when he spilled food on the tray, 
he would make less effort to avoid it than if 
he knew his carelessness would result in an 
ugly spot on the table-cloth. This theory is 
no doubt excellent, but there are few moth- 
ers who, for the value of the principle, would 
be willing to run the risk of the disaster that 
might be wrought by the overturning of a 
cup of milk or a bowl of broth upon the 
clean table-cloth. It seems better to impress 
upon the child's mind that there is as much 
disgrace involved in creating a " mess " upon 
his tray as there is in spiUing food on the 
cloth. Baby hands are uncertain in their 
movements, and often, with all the care they 
may take, a spoon or the handle of a cup 
may slip from between the tiny fingers, with 
dire results. The ability to dispense with 
a tray should be held out as an honor to 
the child, and he should be taught that as 
soon as he can behave like a little gentleman 
at the table he shall be allowed to have his 
place arranged as are those of grown people. 
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The children's diet should be fixed by the 
mother, and she should bestow grave thought 
upon it. Plain food need not be unattrac- 
tive, and if the little ones have never been 
accustomed to eating pastry, fried foods, and 
rich cake, they will not miss them. A wide 
variety may be found in simple and whole- 
some foods. For breakfast some one of the 
cereals, well prepared, should be served. A 
common and mistaken impression is that 
any one can cook oatmeal, whereas, in real- 
ity, it is a rare thing to find it properly pre- 
pared. It should be neither a stiflf, sticky 
mass, tior a limpy, watery compound, but a 
smooth porridge of medium thickness, free 
from hard particles, well flavored, and ac- 
ceptable to the taste and digestion. Served 
with plenty of cream, or with milk if the 
cream is unattainable, it is a nutritious and 
substantial foundation for the children's 
breakfast. If they wiU eat it without sugar, 
so much the better. Cerealine, wheat-germ 
meal, wheaten grits, pr some other prepara- 
tion of the sort, may occasionally be intro- 
duced for the sake of variety. 
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To follow the oatmealy eggs (soft-boiled or 
poached), or a little fresh fish, well cooked, 
with stewed poatoes, plain bread and but- 
ter, make a sufficient breakfast. Many chil- 
dren eat almost nothing beyond the oatvieal. 
Milk may be drunk ad lihUum. Tea or cof- 
fee should never be given to children under 
fourteen or fifteen years old, if their mother 
has any regard for their nerves and com- 
plexions. 

A child's heartiest meal should be in the 
middle of the day. When he is two years 
old or upward he may eat beef, mutton, tur- 
key, and chicken, properly cooked, chewing 
the meat well ; sweet-potatoes, Irish pota- 
toes (boiled, baked, mashed, or stewed) ; rice 
and hominy. As he grows a year or two 
older other vegetables may be added to his 
menu. These should be chiefly farinaceous, 
as Lima beans, pease, etc. Beets and squash 
may also be eaten, and young, tender sweet- 
corn, chopped fine. These are all whole- 
some, when taken in moderation, and if they 
are absolutely fresh. Vegetables that have 
withered in a market -stall for daj^^s before 
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they are served do more harm than good. 
Canned vegetables it is best to withhold 
from young children. For dessert there is a 
variety of plain, good puddings, such as ta- 
pioca, sago, rice, bread, hominy, corn-starch, 
and cracker puddings. Baked apples and 
apple-sauce are excellent for children with a 
tendency to constipation. Pastry should 
never be given to children. Most ho^ bread, 
griddle - cakes, etc., should be equally un- 
known to the youngsters, although in nearly 
all American households this rule is difficult 
to observe. Plain biscuit and rolls and sim- 
ple muffins should be eaten very lightly, if 
at all. 

The nursery tea should consist of generous 
bowls of bread and milk or crackers and 
milk, followed, perhaps, for children of three 
or four, by a cooky, a piece of sponge-cake, 
or a little stewed fruit. Hot meat suppers 
are iuadmissible. 

These regulations may sound a trifle se- 
vere to those who are accustomed to seeing 
the average American infant of three or four 
gorge himself with sausage and buckwheat 
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cakes at breakfast, partake of a miscellane- 
ous lunch at noon, and do justice at six p.m. 
to a four or five course dinner, in which are 
included meat, fried foods, and pie, all washed 
down by ice-water. The contrary course of 
bringing up a child by hygienic principles 
seems almost harsh, but it gives a man peace 
at the last, and in the interim too. 

It is hardly worth while to point out the 
harm that is done children's teeth and diges- 
tion by giving them candy without stint. 
Once in a while a piece of simple candy, eat- 
en directly after a hearty meal, will work no 
ill, but still it is better, if possible, not to cre- 
ate the taste. Let fruits be eaten freely in- 
stead. Confectionery, nuts> etc., are unfit for 
baby stomachs. Simplicity of diet should be 
striven for by all means if one wishes the 
child to start fair in the battle of life. The 
imprudences of youth will try his gastric 
powers enough in any event without handi- 
capping him too heavily at the start. 



XXIII. 

WITH MOTHER AND SERVANTS. 

Children should not be left too much in 
the society of servants. The extremists, 
who are to be found nearly everywhere, are 
not lacking among those who have theories 
upon children's education, and they go so 
far as to assert that no one but the moth- 
er should ever have charge of the growing 
child. The old aphorisms that "just as the 
twig is bent the tree's inclined," and that a 
" child's mind is wax to receive, marble to 
retain," have been quoted so long and so per- 
sistently by these over-zealous ones that the 
impatient listener is apt to forget how much 
truth is contained in the threadbare maxims. 

Undoubtedly a child derives great benefit 
from being his mother's constant companion. 
From the time he is first able to recognize 
her, on through his baby days into child- 
hood, her influence should be the most po- 
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tent of all that surround him. While he 
may love his nurses and the friends who are 
kind to him, it should be to his mother that 
he turns most naturally in all his small woes 
and vexations; to her that he clings in ill- 
ness ; to her that he goes with every pleasure. 

Such a state of aflfairs as this cannot be 
brought about unless the mother is much 
with her child. It is the fruit of long and 
patient devotion, begun while he is yet a tiny 
baby, and continued unremittingly through 
months and years. The foundations for the 
perfect confidence that must in later life be 
the surest tie between parent and child can- 
not be formed in a day. They are of slow ac- 
cretion rather than of rapid growth, formed, 
like stalagmites, drop by drop, but like them, 
too, of solid rock. 

Yet this devotion does not necessarily im- 
ply that the parent and child must be insep- 
arable. Often it is not a good thing for 
them to be together all the time. Some of 
the worst - behaved children ever met are 
those whose mothers have been their only 
nurses, never trusting their darlings out of 
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sight for five minutes, and lavishing a care 
and affection upon them that seem but poor- 
ly repaid. The trouble in these cases arises 
from the mother's growing into the feeling 
that everything the child does is of para- 
mount importance. She gradually converts 
herself into a mere slave, burdened with the 
humoring of his whims, and he naturally 
accepts the situation and makes all out of it 
that he can. Of course, a thoroughly judi- 
cious mother would never let affairs come to 
such a pass ; but then there are so few thor- 
oughly judicious mothers ! One manifests 
weakness in one way, one in another; and 
although the faulty spot in a neighbor's 
methods is readily seen, it is less easy to per- 
ceive the flaws in one's own system. 

Unless the woman who assumes the sole 
charge of her infant is exceptionally sensible 
and energetic, she is apt to let herself drift 
into a state where she ceases to be anything 
but a baby-tender. She neglects her music, 
her reading, her toilet, her social duties. 
There are many cases where this is unavoid- 
able, — where straitened means force a wom- 
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an to do everything for her children with 
her own hands. In these circumstances she 
can only make the best of affairs, and strive 
hard not to let the pressure of domestic du- 
ties make her dull and narrow. But in those 
cases where a woman is able to hire servants 
she should do it, and by letting them assume 
some of the heavier portions of house and 
nursery work, leave herself free to fit herself 
to be a better companion to both her hus- 
band and her children. There is no sense in 
a mother's insisting upon performing all ser- 
vices for a child, in her waiting upon him, 
in her changing his clothing, in her carrying 
him about, etc. Her love for him is no less 
strong if, after he is two or three years old, 
she delegates many of these duties to a kind- 
ly and capable servant. 

The temptation with some mothers lies too 
much in the other direction. The fashiona- 
ble mamma who shifts all care and responsi- 
bility for her children from her shoulders to 
those of a nurse commits a far deeper error 
than the mother who serves her babies too 
devotedly. The latter may display a defecr 
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tive judgment J the other shows a lack of 
heart. A wise mean should be chosen that 
will permit the mother respite from her more 
arduous employments without incurring the 
danger of neglect of her little ones, or loss of 
their love for and dependence upon her. 

Enough is not settled when a mother has 
ascertained that her servant, be she French 
honne or Irish maid-of-aU-work, in whose so- 
ciety the children pass at least half of their 
time, is tidy, good-natured, and fond of the 
little ones. She must satisfy herself as far 
as possible that the woman is truthful, and 
that she is not addicted to the use of words 
the mother would be unwilling to hear from 
the mouths of her boys and girls. These 
faults are unhappily so common that it some- 
times seems an almost hopeless task to secure 
any one who is free from them. 

"I have been obliged to send away my 
last nurse," said a young matron, regretfully. 
" She was a very excellent girl in many re- 
spects, and I thought for several weeks that 
I had a treasure. But one day, w^hile in a 
frolic with me, m}'^ three-year-old daughter 
13 
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informed me very roguishly that I was a 
' little divvle.' You may imagine my horror ! 
I found the child had learned this and other 
words of a similar nature from her nurse, 
who used them freely in her conversation 
with the children. The habit was too deep- 
ly rooted for the woman to rid herself of it, 
and I was forced to dismiss her." 

The mother is fortunate who discovers 
flaws of this sort in time, and is able to break 
off the unfortunate association before her 
children have derived more than a passing 
harm from the connection. In some in- 
stances habits have been formed of deceit 
and even of profanity, no less shocking be- 
cause innocently uttered by baby lips. 

Another trouble in leaving children too 
constantly with servants is that the young- 
sters are prone to become sadly spoiled. The 
very good-nature that makes Nora or Gretch- 
en a kindly custodian often renders her un- 
safe. 'She cannot bear to deny the dears 
anything, she will assure you ; and so they 
are granted tastes of forbidden fruit, allowed 
to play with dangerous toys, to get them- 
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selves dirty at their own sweet will, and, 
alas! too often encouraged to tell fibs to 
conceal their peccadilloes and the over-indul- 
gence of their attendant. 

To guard against this danger the mother 
must never be too busy to stop her work and 
listen to the confessions of small escapades, 
and she should make a practice of going often 
unannounced where the little ones are at 
play, that she may see for herself that they 
are safely and happily employed. 

Another danger, less painful perhaps, but 
still not to be overlooked, is the kind of 
speech the children are apt to acquire from 
the servants to whom they are intrusted. 
The grammatical blunders, the peculiarities 
of idiom, the very intonations of their nurses 
are often repeated with startUng fidelity by 
their smaU charges. There is slight risk of 
these faults becoming fixed as long as the 
children are with their parents so constantly 
that the errors are reproved and rectified at 
once. But those little ones whose nurses 
have almost the sole care of them sometimes 
drift into a slovenliness of speech painful to 
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educated ears. An example of this is given 
by the mode in which many Southerners 
have the intonation and sometimes even the 
language of the negroes by whom they were 
nursed, and whose pickaninnies were their 
playfellows. This eccentricity is only found 
where the children's parents have been too 
negligent to correct the fault, but instead 
have suffered it to linger until the ill has be- 
come irremediable. 



XXIV. 

MEUM AND TUUM. 

In nine cases out of ten a baby is naturally 
and innocently selfish. The " look out for 
number one" principle seems to be inborn, 
and to require time and trials before it can 
be exterminated. A ruler by right divine, 
as the child early learns to believe himself, 
he sees no reason why his sway should not 
be absolute. He has his own way in some 
things, why should he not enjoy it in all? 
Only after various sharp lessons does he ap- 
preciate the truth that the happiness and con- 
venience of other people are of some account, 
and merit a modicum of his attention. In 
an only child selfishness is apt to be fostered 
by the indulgences granted to the pet of the 
household. Where there are several children 
it is almost impossible for any one of them to 
absorb aU the privileges, unless there is shame- 
less favoritism displayed by the parents. 
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A wonderful shrewdness early demon- 
strates itself in a child by the choice he 
makes of objects upon whom to wreak his 
baby tyranny. One or two experiences gen- 
erally teach him with whom it is safe for 
him to exert his power. A rebuke or a pun- 
ishment from his parents will convince him 
of the futility of any efforts in that direction, 
and he looks about him for other worlds to 
conquer. It does not take him long to choose 
one of the children by whom he is surround- 
ed as a likely victim, and he proceeds to esr 
tablish his sovereignty in that quarter. Or 
it may be his nurse whom he selects as his 
slave. In any case he is apt to make his 
choice with a judiciousness surprising to those 
who have not made a study of the acuteness 
mere babies sometimes show in promptly 
recognizing those who will submit to their 
caprices. 

As early as this discrimination makes it- 
self apparent, so early may the child's par- 
ents attempt to combat the spirit of which it 
is an evidence. As soon as an infant has 
learned to obey a word of command, the en- 
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deavor should be made to teach hhn gentle- 
ness towards his playmates and companions. 
He will soon learn that it is naughty to 
snatch playthings frofn others, or to scream 
when some object is denied him. One can- 
not expect him to comprehend for a good 
while the spirit of self -forget fulness that 
should animate the action. But even now — 
in such small matters as yielding his own 
will to others, in sharing his toys and treats 
— the practice at least of the Golden Kule 
may be inculcated. 

That is always a wretched state of affairs 
which permits one child to domineer over 
another. The granting of rights and privi- 
leges to the eldest which are refused to the 
younger ones is as unfair as the making a 
pet and darling of the baby while the seniors 
of the flock are neglected. There are many 
homes where this unjust partiality is dis- 
played in some form. Occasionally the boy 
of the household is constituted the idol to 
which all must bow down. His sisters are 
made his fags, and he speedily arrives at the 
point where he expects them to fetch and 
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carry for him, to give up their playthings to 
him, to conform their sports to his taste, and 
to defer to him as the arbiter of their desti- 
nies. Often this bondage continues after the 
despot and his subjects have reached man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Another phase of the same trouble is seen 
where the little girl of the family is given 
dominion over her brothers, and they are de- 
nied their rightful enjoyments that she may 
have her own dainty way in everything. 
This form of favoritism is, however, less com- 
mon than the other. 

Among children all should stand on a fair 
and equal footing. The same rule that gov- 
erns one should regulate all. The obligation 
of courtesy should be taught while they are 
still in short frocks. There will be httle hope 
of making politeness ingrain if it is only to 
be displayed for the benefit of outsiders, or 
if the learning of gentle deference to the 
wishes of others is to be postponed until the 
habits of selfishness are thoroughly grounded. 

Nothing is gained in the struggle to teach 
children generosity by obliging them to have 
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all their possessions in common. It does a 
child good to have toys that are his very- 
own, and he is benefited by the feeling of 
self-esteem that comes when he has repressed 
his own desires and yielded some cherished 
possession to a playmate. This does not im- 
ply that vanity and self-conceit should be 
encouraged, or that a merit should be made 
of his having performed some simple act of 
kindness. But there is a happy sensation 
resultant upon a gracious deed that the old 
copy-book sentence strove to portray when 
it affirmed that "duty performed is a rain- 
bow to the soul." How many grown people 
are actuated by the longing for self-approv- 
al, if nothing more, in their works of be- 
nevolence ! The child cannot be blamed for 
the possession of the same feeling. With the 
artlessness of childhood, he is unable to con- 
ceal his self-appreciation as cunningly as do 
his sophisticated elders. 

While a child unquestionably enjoys for 
the moment the delight of having his own 
way, he is certainly none the happier for it 
even within a few minutes of the gratifica- 
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tion of his desire. The simple knowledge 
that he is at liberty to follow his own incli- 
nations begets in him a restlessness to try 
fresh experiments. He has no sooner gained 
his point in one particular than he is on 
the search for what he can discover to 
amuse him next. Wandering from one thing 
to another, he is in a perpetual state of un- 
easiness and discontent. On the other hand 
if he understands clearly that the expression 
of a wish and its fulfilment are not synony- 
mous, he ceases to rack his brain for a change 
from his immediate amusement, and satisfies 
himself with what has been granted him. 

Too severe a strain should not be put upon 
a child's unselfishness. In the desire to have 
him always free-handed with his small prop- 
erties the fact that he is but a baby should 
not be overlooked. There is absolute cruelty 
in bidding a child hand over some newly ac- 
quired toy to a playmate before having more 
than tasted the joys of ownership. The 
yielding up of the new bauble for even five 
minutes is an actual grief to the little one— 
a truth not always grasped by his elders, 
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who have left infancy, with its joys and sor- 
rows, so far behind them as to be incapable 
of putting themselves in the child's place. 
This chord should not be too tightly drawn, 
lest it give way, and the enforced renuncia- 
tion be accompanied by an outburst of anger 
or distress that does more harm than good is 
gained by the self-sacrifice. 

Putting aside all considerations of the per- 
sonal good the child derives from being 
trained in habits of unselfishness, there is 
another point that should influence his par- 
ents — that there is no more disagreeable 
companion than a spoiled child. An amus- 
ing and exasperating instance of this was 
given one day to a party of friends who were 
calling upon the mother of two pretty chil- 
dren. The elder was only three years old, 
and had a gentle, half-timid demeanor that 
contrasted refreshingly with the manner of 
the eighteen -months -old little sister. This 
small pickle was evidently the enfant gate of 
the house. A well -grown, rosy child, she 
would have been attractive had she not been 
so badly spoiled. Nothing was secure from 
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her attacks. She helped herself to the fans 
and card -cases of the callera without cere- 
mony, greeted any protest against her rav- 
ages with a scream, insisted upon the visitors 
vacating certain chairs to which she took a 
fancy, prattled incessantly and peevishly, and 
altogether made such a nuisance of herself 
that the guests were heartily thankful when 
the orthodox period of a call had elapsed 
and they could leave the house. The elder 
sister seemed the victim of the younger's 
fancies, and submitted patiently to any ex- 
actions. The discipline that had trained the 
first child had evidently not held out through 
the infancy of the second comer. 



XXV. 

DRESS FOR BIGGER BABIES. 

The raiment of the small boys and girls 
of the present day is usually chosen with a 
regard for picturesque effects. Gone are the 
days when a child was a grown person in 
miniature, when the worn-out silks and stuffs 
of the mother were cut over for the little 
daughter, and when jackets and trousers for 
the juvenile heir of the house were adapted 
from his father's old coats and pantaloons. 
What has been lost in economy by the 
change has been compensated for in the su- 
perior attractiveness of the current costumes 
for children over those that were the fashion 
twenty odd years ago. Not only the fact 
that the quaint Mother Hubbard and Kate 
Greenaway frocks for girls, the midshipmite 
and Zouave suits for boys, are the mode, 
make them pretty, they have a dainty grace 
all their own, that springs largely from their 
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being modelled from patterns made especial- 
ly for children. They are not imitations of 
the dress worn by the ordinary men and 
women, but are appropriate to the little peo- 
ple for whom they were designed. 

Until children are two or three years of 
age, there is but slight variation between the 
styles of dressing boys and girls. The frocks 
of the boy may be more plainly made, with 
fewer furbelows and frills, but the difference 
is not so noticeable as to impress the casual 
observer. The mother is usually extremely 
desirous to mark the distinction, and to make 
her son look as boyish as circumstances will 
permit. Great is her mortification when, 
after her best efforts in this line, she is com- 
plimented upon her " sweet little daughter," 
or informed that "any one could tell that 
baby is a girl at the first glance." The in- 
dignant young matron might as well resign 
herself to circumstances, and wait patiently 
for the age when her boy can be inducted 
into kilts and jackets. Until that time the 
shades of variance between the frocks, caps, 
and cloaks designed for boy babies and those 
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meant for their sisters are so subtle that they 
can be detected only by a mother, or by the 
keeper of a shop for babies' outfits. 

Little boys are comparatively unsatisfac- 
tory subjects for a mother's taste in dress to 
expend itself upon. While they are yet ba- 
bies she has an uneasy feeling that laces, del- 
icate material loaded with tucks or trimming, 
and similar vanities are rather inappropriate 
for one of the stronger sex, even in his in- 
fancy. As he grows older this impression 
strengthens, and the mother must content 
herself with selecting pretty fabrics, and hav- 
ing them well cut and made. She may take 
pride in her wee man as she sees him re- 
splendent in his long stockings, knickerbock- 
ers, and Norfolk jacket or sailor blouse, but 
she can never have the pleasure in decking 
him out that she knows when she arrays her 
little daughter in the pretty, fanciful cos- 
tumes upon which may be expended a bound- 
less amount of loving handiwork. No won- 
der that some mothers seem to regard their 
girls almost as they once did their dolls, and 
to have as keen an enjoyment in dressing 
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and undressing their flesh -and -blood play- 
things as they formerly felt in putting on 
and oflf the clothes of their wax and china 
puppets. 

Mingled with this almost childish satisfac- 
tion, however, there is another feeling that 
has its root in the tenderness and pride fill- 
ing every mother's heart, and urging her to 
do her best in beautifying that which is so 
dear to her. Beloved as may be a son to a 
mother's heart, there is a peculiar bond be- 
tween her and her daughter that cannot be 
explained even by those who have known it. 
Possibly it may be the community of sex 
that makes the tie so close, the mystic sym- 
pathy between the mother and her woman- 
child. The boy is not less fondly cherished 
but he wiU be a man some day, with a man's 
thoughts and ambitions taking him awav 
from the ciro]f*ir.«.u- ui_- ., **way 

revolve, S th ^^^f °'^*''^'"'**^°"S*^*« 

^thin^^^\^''^ ,^'^^^^' WiU grow, 
sponsibrS;X^-;l-^g« -d widening re! 

who has trod thi °^'^'" ^ ^^^ P^^* 

^ the same path before her 
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However devoted the mother may be to 
her little girl, and however great her pleas- 
ure may be in adorning the child with beau- 
tiful clothing, she must be on her guard con- 
stantly to avoid filling the little one's head 
with too high an idea of the importance of 
pretty garments. Vanity is a plant easy to 
root, hard to exterminate, and that grows 
with marvellous rapidity. 

In the endeavor to prevent their children's 
becoming vain, some mothers lay too little 
stress upon the desirability of tasteful attire. 
Other parents seem to lack entirely the com- 
monly felt pride in their children's present- 
ing a good appearance, and habitually neg- 
lect the dress of their little ones, contenting 
themselves with knowing that the clothing 
is clean and whole, without troubling them- 
selves as to whether it is made in the pre- 
vailing mode or in a fashion that has been 
obsolete for ten years. Children suffer keen- 
ly when they feel that they are dressed in a 
fashion that is far behind the times. 

Anstiss Dolbeare, in " Hitherto," gives a 
vivid account of her mortification over the 
14 
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high-necked, long-sleeved gingham pinafores 
and the clumsy rubbers she wore while other 
girls of her age had pretty modem aprons 
and overshoes. Another girl, not in a story- 
book, remembered, when she was a woman 
and had children of her own, the shame 
she endured from having to wear pantalets 
long after they had been discarded by most 
of her childish companions in favor of short 
drawers. 

While adhering to the prevalent customs 
of dressing children, common-sense must be 
observed in making their garments. A fash- 
ion should never be carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. There is as little wit in having a 
child's Mother Hubbard frock so long that 
it knocks against her heels as there was a 
few years ago in cutting a little girl's petti- 
coats so short that she resembled an infantile 
ballet-dancer. The long skirts have at least 
warmth to commend them, but they do more 
harm than good when they are of a length 
that forces the tiny wearer to imitate her 
mother and carry her skirts caught up in her 
hand in damp weather, or else run the risk 
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of getting wet feet and ankles, and conse- 
quent cold, from the flapping of the moist 
drapery about her legs. 

The material of which a child's clothes 
are composed also demands attention. While 
plushes and velvets undoubtedly make beau- 
tiful coats for children, it is almost a pity to 
put such costly fabrics upon the little ones. 
Not only are such materials easily injured, 
but in their weight and richness they seem 
Inappropriate to the simplicity that should 
mark a child's dress. There are plenty less 
expensive fabrics, more suitable to the years 
of the juvenile wearer, that will make up 
into quite as attractive if less showy gar- 
ments. For little girls daintily made frocks 
of pretty wash goods are excellent for sum- 
mer wear, and need not be loaded with trim- 
ming to be tasteful and becoming. In winter 
one has an endless choice in flannels and soft 
woollens for frocks, while there are plenty of 
thick cloths that make handsome and stylish 
outer garments. 

With boys the case is different. There is 
less temptation here to spend money, unless 
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the fond mother is lured by gorgeous velvet 
suits, embroidered shirts, etc. As a rule, the 
little boy's clothing is more apt to be plain 
and durable, and to aflford fewer opportuni- 
ties for extravagance than is offered by the 
girl's wardrobe. 

In this chapter attention has been chiefly 
called to outer attire. In under -wear sim- 
plicity should be studied as well as pretti- 
ness, and the effort made to have the child's 
clothing throughout consistent with the means 
of the parents. Above all, external elegance 
should never conceal shabbiness in the under- 
garments. Better have plainness and neat- 
ness characterize both. 
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XXYL 

GRANDPARENTS. 

There are grandparents and grandparents. 
That the difference in the two types is fully 
recognized may be seen by the contradictory 
characters attributed to these personages in 
children's books. 

In one the dear old grandfather or grand- 
mother is described as the household saint, 
to whose quiet comer all the worried and 
harassed members of the family turn for ad- 
vice and comfort. Cares fade into nothing- 
ness in that calm, sweet presence, and the 
weary ones come away from it strengthened 
and refreshed. The little ones are sure of a 
welcome here, and of tender sympathy in 
their small joys and sorrows. 

The other type is hardly less familiar to 
us. The fretful and querulous grandparent, 
constantly on the alert to detect faults and 
comment upon them harshly, always ready 
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with a complaint at the suspicion of neglect, 
criticising the methods and expenditures of 
the son-in-law or daughter-in-law who may 
be so unfortunate as to provide the com- 
plainer with a home — a terror not only to 
evil-doers, but to every one else. 

Of the two kinds, no one can hesitate in 
declaring which is the more agreeable as a 
companion. Nobody once subjected to the 
peevishness of an old man or woman, whose 
age serves as a protection against the sharp 
retort that would greet similar manifesta- 
tions of temper from a younger person, can 
feel any doubt in the matter. Those Tvho 
have one of the opposite variety as a bless- 
ing in the house are equally ready with their 
verdict. 

Nevertheless, even these gentle, lovely 
souls are not infrequently serious disadvan- 
tages to their grandchildren. Overflowing 
with love as they are towards the little ones 
whose presence brings sunshine wherever 
they go, and in whom the old people live 
over again their own youth, it is hard to 
keep them from spoiling the younglings by 
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this very tenderness of heart. The grand- 
parents themselves see this sometimes, and 
laugh at their own weakness even while they 
strive to defend their course. 

" My dear daughter," said a grandmother, 
whose own brood had been brought up ac- 
cording to the strictest regimen in diet and 
hygiene, " I have raised one family by rule 
and measure; you may do the same with 
yours if you desire. Indeed, I should advise 
you to do so. But don't expect me to repeat 
my experience with your babies. I did my 
duty by my own flock ; your children I mean 
to enjoy ^'^ 

To do her justice, be it said that baby's 
grandmamma is less often a child-spoiler than 
baby's grandpapa. The former may not en- 
force discipline herself, but at least she does 
not always interfere with its exercise. Grand- 
papa, on the other hand, flatly rebels. While 
he is around he means baby to have a good 
time. The rightful rulers may tyrannize as 
they like in his absence, but not when he is 
by to prevent it. In his desire to hold a su- 
preme place in the wee sovereign's esteem, 
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this elderly vassal converts himself into a 
beast of burden at his young despot's will, 
crawls on all fours as an elephant or a bear, 
transforms his knee or his foot into a trot- 
ting -horse, tells stories, sings songs, builds 
block houses, draws pictures, and feeds the 
little one with forbidden dainties. 

While the knowledge of all this devotion 
is sweet to the mother's heart, as indicating 
how strong a hold her child has on her fa- 
ther's affections, she must yet not let indul- 
gence become license. Up to a certain limit 
it does the child no harm. Intercourse with 
an older person may be most beneficial to 
children if the necessity for their gentle def- 
erence and respect to their elders is duly in- 
culcated. The association with some one to 
whom the child can look up to as to a being 
of superior wisdom and power should always 
have an elevating effect. 

But when undue freedom and a lack of 
respect are permitted, great harm is done. 
The saying that familiarity does not breed 
contempt, except of contemptible things or 
in contemptible people, may be true in the 
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main ; but a child's ideas of proportion are 
so vague that he is often unable to see that 
buffoonery from an elder at one time does 
not oflfer the youngster for whose benefit the 
exhibition has been given the right to dis- 
pense with all forms of deference in future. 
The evil effects of such discourtesy are seen 
not only in the individual instance, but in a 
habit of disrespect towards seniors that is so 
general as to form one of the stock failings 
of the American children described in con- 
temporary literature. 

If the grandfather, in his dread of offend- 
ing his beloved little tyrant, refuses to enforce 
proper forms of respect, the parents them- 
selves should exact it, reproving sharply any 
dereliction in this regard. This matter is 
easier to deal with than that of the over-in- 
dulgence of the children in other directions, 
or the abrogating of the mother's authority 
and the granting of privileges and pleasures 
against her express prohibition. 

All grandparents do not thus oppose pa- 
rental government, but there are many who 
resist rules and restrictions either overtly or 
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tacitly. One reason for this may be that the 
best of fathers and mothers seldom realize to 
the full the fact that even their married chil- 
dren are grown men and women, of mature 
judgment, and capable of managing their 
own affairs. To the parent the child is a 
child always, if not in one respect, in an- 
other. The mother may give her married 
daughter due credit for the power to run her 
housekeeping, and yet doubt her ability to 
direct her children, or she may grant her the 
wisdom necessary for this, and yet be incred- 
ulous as to her ideas of propriety, of expedi- 
ency, or of etiquette. Karely, indeed, does 
she acknowledge that the girl-child she has 
borne and reared to womanhood is in all 
points as capable of conducting her. own af- 
fairs as she herself was at the same age. 

"My father was ninety -three years old 
when he died," said a man of middle age, 
" but he never realized that any of his chil- 
dren had outgrown their infancy. He had 
seen eight sons and daughters grow to man's 
and woman's estate. Of these, the youngest 
was a grandfather at the time of the old 
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gentleman's death. All were doing well, 
and were prosperous in their worldly affairs. 
Yet their father never felt any less anxiety 
as to their welfare and discretion when they 
were settled in homes of their own than he 
did while they were still children under the 
old roof -tree. He lay awake at night to 
worry over their material success and their 
spiritual progress, and never felt the least 
confidence in their ability to look out for 
themselves. Only within a few months of 
his death, when physical strength failed him, 
did he manage to reconcile himself to the 
belief that his children could struggle along 
— ^poorly, it is true, but without utter failure 
— deprived of his advice and supervision." 

This sort of feeling is not easy to combat, 
and the young mother naturally shrinks from 
making a stand against one who has all her 
life been to her the incarnation of common- 
sense and practical wisdom. If the matter 
-^*tit issue were only one of sentiment or con- 
venience, it might be easier to make conces- 
sions than to provoke an issue. But where 
a child's physical and moral welfare is con- 
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oerned, temporizings are wrong. Instead of 
weakly yielding and secretly condemning, 
the young matron does a wiser thing when 
she has a dispassionate, straightforward talk 
with the too indulgent grandparent, and begs 
that, as a favor, the regulations made for the 
direction of the children's diet, times of sleep- 
ing and exercise, etc., may be adhered to. 
There are very few grandparents who will 
not grant this boon, possibly more to humor 
the petitioner than from any sense of the 
value of such rules. But, so long as one's 
point is gained, why need one quarrel over 
the means by which it is secured ? 



XXVII. 

MORAL TRAINING. 

Almost imperceptibly the baby has be- 
come the boy in kilts. His progress, which 
seemed so slow during the first year of his 
life, has advanced with more rapid strides 
since the second mile-stone was passed. The 
mother who has had another baby given to 
her arms is necessarily so absorbed in the 
close care demanded by the later arrival that 
she has not as much leisure to watch every 
shade of development in the older child as 
she would have had were he the only object 
of her maternal solicitude. Such relaxation 
of attention does the little fellow no harm so 
long as it does not degenerate into neglect. 
He will grow more naturally and symmetri- 
cally if he is not too obviously studied. The 
opening rose is not improved by having its 
petals handled by an enthusiastic botanist, 
eager to learn the mystery of its unfolding. 
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A certain sense of manliness comes to the 
boy with his emancipation from the high 
chair and what it implies. He is no longer 
a baby. The embryo man protests against 
the stigma of this term at a much earlier age 
than would his sister. She does not so much 
mind being called a baby. Who has not 
heard of girls who have borne this title well 
on into their teens, and been better known 
by it than by their own given names ? But 
no one hears of a boy being thus dubbed. 
He would not stand it for a moment, and 
even without the incentive to rebellion given 
him by the gibes of his playmates, the in- 
nate assertiveness characteristic of his sex 
would declare itself and check the use of the 
belittling appellation. 

^ It must be the care of the father and 
mother alike to see that this incipient man- 
liness does not confine itself to bragging as- 
sumption, but manifests itself also in the de- 
velopment of manly qualities. The princi- 
ple of showing bravery under hurts can be 
taught at an early age. Everything depends 
upon a child's first instruction in this matter 
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as to whether he will be fretful and peevish, 
crying or complaining at every slight dis- 
comfort, or a courageous little fellow, bear- 
ing small injuries without a moan, and brave 
even in worse suffering. 

Injudicious nurses, in their anxiety to 
check a baby's lamentations over a tumble 
or a bruise, often seek to direct his attention 
elsewhere by feigning to punish the inani- 
mate object with which the little one has 
come into unfriendly contact. In his pleas- 
ure at seeing the offending table, chair, or 
floor beaten the baby forgets his woes, and 
laughs through his tears. 

It may seem like overstrained sentiment 
to say that the child thus acquires a spirit 
of vindictiveness, but it is true nevertheless. 
The boy who has been taught to strike in- 
sentient things because he was hurt by them 
is very likely, as he grows older, to raise his 
hand against a playmate or a brother or sis- 
ter who has either inflicted physical injury 
or run counter to his desires. 

A better plan for diverting the baby's at- 
tention from a hurt is by awaking his com- 
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passion for the cause of his suffering. If he 
is taught to pity the "poor door" or the 
"poor carpet" that just had such a hard 
knock, he will cease his own expressions of 
distress quite as quickly as if his worse pas- 
sions were appealed to. The writer of this 
has often known a child to check the cries 
caused by a bumped head to " oh " and " ah " 
over the floor or piece of furniture that was 
the occasion of the mischief, and has seen 
him stroke the offending surface with genu- 
ine pity at its supposed hurt, while the tears 
drawn by his own pain still hung on his 
cheeks. Such self-control will stand either 
a boy or a girl in good stead in later life. 
The women who faint at a slight injury, and 
are utter cowards in the dentist's chair, or at 
the least accident, are of those who have been 
encouraged from childhood to magnify their 
own sufferings and to consider ultra-sensibil- 
ity a pretty thing. 

Probably there is less danger of the boy 
remaining babyish, owing to the healthy 
state of feeling that exists among older boys 
and men on this subject. If the pet of his 
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mother and nurse goes to school filled with 
an idea of his own delicacy of organization 
and of the consideration that should be 
shown his weaknesses, he is apt to have a 
rude awakening. Rough handling and sar- 
castic words will teach him the self-reliance 
and courage in discomfort he should have 
learned in his earlier years, and at a much 
greater cost than would have been necessary 
then. 

A well-known story writer, in a recent con- 
versation on diflFerent codes of morals for 
men and women, boldly declared that many 
of the qualities deemed faults in men were 
virtues in women. In support of his theory 
he instanced the matter of physical courage. 
Cowardice, he maintained, while a disgrace 
to a man, was no shame to a woman. A man 
who was afraid of the dark, who acknowl- 
edged superstitious dreads, or who shrank 
from personal injury, was despised by other 
men. On the contrary, a woman, although 
an out-and-out coward, was esteemed none 
the less highly on that account, either by her 
own or by the opposite sex. 
15 
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Without discussing at length this phase of 
the question, one may at least suggest that 
cowardice in a woman is a very inconvenient 
trait. Every one can recall one or more in- 
stances of the annoyance some woman has 
caused by her unreasoning terror of mice, of 
cows, of burglars, of thunder-storms. In 
nearly every case of this sort the dread that 
has become unconquerable in the woman 
may be traced to some childish impression, 
which, if not exactly cultivated by parents 
and nurses, was at least permitted, instead 
of being eradicated when it first appeared. 

Only in the rare occasions of hereditary 
antipathy does one find a baby or a young 
child naturally afraid of the stock terrors 
mentioned above. A little girl will. look 
with pleasure at the antics of a mouse about 
the floor, will behold with interest the ex- 
cursion of a "daddy-long-legs" across her 
lap, and will watch delightedly the flash of 
the lightning, and listen to the roll of the 
thunder unperturbed. Only when she has 
seen some other person exhibit terror at any 
one of these happenings does it occur to her 
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to show dread. With the imitativeness char- 
acteristic of childhood she indulges in the 
same expressions of alarm she has observed 
in her elders. It needs only a little unwit- 
ting fostering of the new "fad" by the 
parent or nurse to render it a confirmed 
habit. 

When one comes to what may be styled 
spiritual dreads, one ventures upon more del- 
icate ground. Such fears often seem innate, 
and are not easily vanquished. A child who 
appears to have a natural dread of the dark 
cannot be scolded or persuaded out of it in a 
day. Patience and gentleness will be re- 
quired in order to subdue what seems to be 
in many children an inborn and almost un- 
conquerable antipathy. 

All diligence should be used to keep from 
the little ones all fears of bogies or other 
ghostly apparitions, and no such punishment 
as confinement in a dark closet should ever 
be imposed upon them. A child's nervous 
organization is too delicate to be tampered 
with lightly. 

Still, superstitious fears should not be too 
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much humored, but rather gently reproved, 
lovingly ridiculed, or else made the subject 
of serious remonstrance. By such means the 
child may often be aided to outgrow dread 
that would otherwise be an incubus upon 
him all his life. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 

In the estimate of the wisest parents the 
most important lesson for a child to learn is 
truthfulness. It may be added that in many 
cases it is the hardest lesson for the parents 
to teach or for the child to learn. 

A baby's character is supposed to be very 
simple in its lines, and to be untroubled by 
the complex motives that make up the men- 
tal and spiritual organization of the grown 
man or woman. The " plain truth " is pop- 
ularly supposed to be the easiest method to 
pursue in our dealings w^ith our fellows, and 
this theory is dinged into our ears from ear- 
liest youth in such threadbare maxims as 
"The straight path is always the safest," 
" Honesty is the best policy," and the like, 
while the dangers of deflection from veracity 
are held up in such rhymes as the time-w^orn 
couplet, 
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*' Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive !" 

and sundry others of the same sort, culled 
from various sources. 

Undoubtedly the course of strict truth- 
fulness is, from a moral point of view, the 
safest. By no stretch of imagination can it 
be reckoned the easiest, unless by those hap- 
py souls who are born free from all taint of 
moral cowardice. The power of that curse 
upon true nobility of nature, that blight 
upon aspirations after strict uprightness of 
principle and action, can hardly be apprecia- 
ted except by those who have entered life 
with this almost fatal defect in their moral 
constitutions. 

The mother may well mourn when she 
sees that her child possesses or is possessed 
by this weakness. The malignant fairy of 
nursery tales could have had no worse gift 
than this to bestow upon the infant that had 
fallen under her ban. Truthfulness, honesty, 
strength of character, can have no more 
baleful enemy than this, and it is one of 
those demons that go not out except by 
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prayer and fasting — sometimes not even 
then. 

The parent who studies the dispositions of 
her children cannot fail to notice at an early 
age the signs of a tendency to moral cow- 
ardice. Even before a child is old enough to 
clearly discern between truth and falsehood 
his natural instinct will be to prevaricate to 
escape a scolding or a punishment. Just 
here mothers and fathers often make a mis- 
take. In their endeavor to impress a child 
with the sinfulness of deceit they punish him 
severely, not realizing that by thus doing 
they often increase the very evil they wish 
to avoid. The child is intimidated but not 
cured, and is often only taught to lie more 
cleverly the next time there is danger of his 
being convicted of wrong-doing. 

There are more secret motives underlying 
a child's actions than is often suspected even 
by those who think they are well acquainted 
with the workings of the juvenile mind. An 
apparently innocent darling is often concoct- 
ing deep plots, very possibly for perfectly 
harmless ends, and no wily diplomatist could 
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more cleverly conceal his cognizance of cer- 
tain pieces of state -craft than does one of 
these little ones his knowledge of the results 
he has planned to bring about. Children 
differ greatly in this regard, and it is as com- 
mon to find honest babies, with no suspicion 
of guile in their sweet souls, as it is to know 
the opposite variety. The latter cannot be 
blamed for their double-dealing any more 
than the former can be commended for their 
simplicity. Both qualities are innate, heri- 
tages from some deceitful or straightforward 
progenitors, who have cursed or blessed their 
descendants with unasked-for gifts. 

The happy mother who is so fortunate as 
to possess a naturally truthful and fearless 
child may thank God therefor. No matter 
how many other moral weaknesses the little 
one may have to contend with, what faults 
of temper, of laziness, of procrastination, of 
lack of perseverance, the worst has been 
spared him. His are at least honest sins. 

The child who for some unknown reason 
has been handicapped from the start by his 
tendency to deceit and moral cowardice must 
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not be treated too harshly. The only thing 
that will cure these blemishes is the estab- 
lishment of perfect confidence between him- 
self and his parents. They have a long, 
hard struggle before them, one requiring in- 
finite tenderness and unfailing patience. Let 
the child be told of his besetting sins with 
great solemnity, that he may feel they con- 
stitute a spiritual deformity. His efforts to 
vanquish them should meet with due appre- 
ciation, and his failures should not be too 
harshly condemned. Relaxation of vigilance 
on the mother's part should never be allowed, 
and yet she must display great tact lest her 
distrust become so apparent as to discourage 
the poor little struggler. 

Children's predilection for romancing, for 
peopling the world about them with imag- 
inary characters, is not proof positive of a 
disposition to untruthfulness. These creat- 
ures of their brains are often very real to 
them. The following instance, quoted from 
one of our magazines, illustrates the point. 

" Lonely children particularly develop the 
dramatizing faculty, creating companions as, 
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lacking toys, they are ingenious at inventing 
playthings. A brotherless and sisterless four- 
year-old of my acquaintance, taken upon a 
journey, gave her fond mother a sensation ; 
the little one being overheard reciting to a 
friendly stranger the outrageous pranks, in- 
cluding theft, assault and battery, and incen- 
diarism, to which her ' big brother. Peter ' 
was addicted. As an offset to the disgrace 
of this relationship, she dwelt with sweet 
enthusiasm upon the winning traits of her 
' little sister Sally Pinker.' On being ques- 
tioned by her mother, it appeared that this 
hypothetical brother and sister were very 
distinct realities to the solitary child, nor for 
a long time would she drop them from the 
list of kinship." 

A child within the writer's own knowl- 
edge possessed this "dramatizing faculty" 
to such an extent that the denizens of his 
dream world were as real to him as were the 
flesh-and-blood beings about him. He would 
give long and circumstantial accounts of the 
various " picnics " upon which he had gone 
with a whole band of small cousins, each 
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one of whom was evidently a distinct entity 
to the little fellow's mind. These cousins 
were most of them dead, according to his 
account, and he even went so far as to point 
to a knoU on his father's lawn as " Fanny's 
grave." 

The boy was not given to any other forms 
of falsehood, but he held stoutly to his asser- 
tions about his " cousins." As he grew older 
they gradually slipped out of his thoughts 
and speech. After he had reached manhood 
he declared, when questioned on the subject, 
that his belief in the existence of these small 
relatives had been unswerving, and that the 
doubts concerning them that used to be ut- 
tered bv the older members of the familv 
were the cause to him of mingled wonder 
and distress, but never shook his own belief 
in his favorites. 

Yery rarely does this passion for romanc- 
ing survive one's childish years, and it need 
not cause serious anxiety while kept within 
due bounds. Of course a certain watchful- 
ness must be maintained lest the imagina- 
tion should play too many pranks, and lead 
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to looseness of statement upon more essen- 
tial points. 

As a child grows older the parents must 
be on their guard lest they themselves fur- 
nish examples of untruthfulness the little one 
will be ready to perceive and slow to forget. 
Inconsistencies in statements made by their 
elders are quickly noticed by the keen-eyed 
youngsters, who are only too glad to gain 
apologies for their peccadilloes in papa's or 
mamma's conduct, and unfortunately they 
are extremely apt to find some such excuse. 

Absolute truth is undoubtedly a beautiful 
thing in theory. So rarely is it seen, how- 
ever, that one occasionally fails to recognize 
it. Then, too, while attractive in the ab- 
stract, it lacks charm in some of its manifes- 
tations. Those persons who pose as perfectly 
truthful are painfully apt to be the victims 
of a self-deception that renders them unpleas- 
antly veracious when anything disagreeable 
is to be said, and so satisfactorily justifies a 
bit of deceit now and then that they them- 
selves firmly believe they are adhering to the 
strictest truth. In their extenuation, be it 
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said that they really believe in themselves, 
and would be horror-struck were they ac- 
cused of falsehood. This is the most dis- 
couraging thing about them — their inability 
to recognize their own double-dealing. 

But however lying may prevail among 
adults, let the children be kept from it as 
long as possible. While it is in the power 
of parents and guardians to invite or compel 
truthfulness in the nursery, let it be done. 
The time will come soon enough when the 
children will be forced to choose between 
good and evil. Before that day a broad 
foundation of principle should be formed 
that may stand them in good stead in the 
hour of temptation. 



XXIX. 

HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

Space has already been given to mention 
of the ailments of babies. Blessed would 
the mother be if she could feel that with 
early infancy such anxieties had been left 
behind, and that care need only be devoted 
to keeping children well, not extended to 
nursing them through illnesses to convales- 
cence and restored health. 

The adage of an ounce of prevention out- 
valuing a pound of cure is never so fully 
verified as in the case of children's com- 
plaints. There are, of course, certain mala- 
dies from which it is practically impossible 
to protect the little ones, but ordinary indis- 
positions, such as colds, bowel troubles, and 
the like, may often be averted by judicious 
supervision of the child's habits and diet. 
Keference has been made earlier in these 
chapters to the dangers to which children 
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are exposed by the wretched custom of let- 
ting them choose their own food, instead of 
having their dietary prescribed for them by 
older and wiser minds. The troubles attend- 
ant upon this indulgence increase, of course, 
as the child grows older. With the greater 
variety of food offered him, his desire for 
new dishes grows, and it is only by strict 
adherence to the rule to allow no infringe- 
ments upon the settled bill of fare that one 
avoids the breaking-down of all barriers. 

When a child once learns that by diligent 
coaxing or teasing he may obtain permission 
to partake of some dish usually denied him, 
he has quite wit enough upon the next simi- 
lar occasion to pursue the course that pro- 
cured him the forbidden dainty the first 
time. Then ensues a period of worry for 
the mother and unhappiness for the child, 
culminating either in a battle royal, wherein 
the mother impresses upon the youngster 
that her will must be law, or else a gradual 
yielding to the little one's persuasions, and 
the consequent adoption by him of a mode 
of diet that is anything but wholesome. 
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In training children there is seldom stress 
enough laid upon the duty they owe their 
bodies. They are taught to regard their 
souls and intellects, but except for the ne- 
cessity of cleanliness, their obligations to 
their physical organisms are far too lightly 
touched upon. Their bodies are merely their 
slaves, to obey the caprices of their minds, 
and rarely receive a modicum of considera- 
tion, except by dint of making violent de- 
mands emphasized by a pain or exhaustion 
that forces the will to yield. 

A bright little woman one day related, 
in an amusing fashion, the dialogues she 
often held with her body, concerning the 
burdens she imposed upon it. She described 
the protests she fancied she could hear from 
the poor servant, when she was about to 
make it commit some imprudence. 

" Don't insist upon my eating that indi- 
gestible stuff," the body would protest. " Of 
course I can't help myself if you choose to 
do it, but I shall be so uncomfortable after- 
wards !" Or it would urge : " Don't obUge 
me to do that extra piece of work to-night ; 
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I have done so much to-dav, and I am al- 
ways so ready to work for you. Don't I do 
all I can to carry out your wishes ? Don't I 
toil on uncomplainingly day after day ? If 
you impose this last task upon me I shall 
suffer from it for two or three days to come. 
I have stood all I can, and this is the last 
straw." 

" Sometimes," said the owner of this body, 
" I consent to be convinced by such argu- 
ments as these ; but too often I say : ' Oh, I 
can't help it, body ! You must do just this 
one thing for me.' But," she added, " it al- 
most always has it revenge upon me, for 
over-fatigue or abuse of any kind reduces it 
to such a state that it influences my mind as 
well, and I become a physical and mental 
wreck." 

Few people go into the question quite as 
elaborately as this, but the body would be 
benefited if they bestowed a little more 
thought upon the matter. Children cannot 
be blamed for doing reckless things when 
they have never been taught any better. 
They should be instructed in the damage 
16 
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they do themselves by imprudences in diet, 
by carelessness in taking cold. They should 
be taught that since there is always a cur- 
rent of cold air near the ground, they should 
not sit on the floor in winter ; that, as a sud- 
den check of perspiration may have danger- 
ous results, they should avoid getting into 
draughts or becoming suddenly cooled after 
violent exercise. They should be told, too, 
of the necessity for plenty of sleep for young 
people, in order that the growing frame may 
be sufficiently nurtured, and they should 
learn that to properly develop the body a 
certain amount of active exercise is essential. 
They must know also that to keep their 
bodies in right condition a perfect system of 
sewerage is as indispensable as it would be 
in a well-built house. They must understand 
the duty of seeing that all the natural func- 
tions of the body are regularly and properly 
performed, that there is no stoppage of any 
waste-pipe, no uncertain action of any part 
of the internal mechanism. They must com- 
prehend the vital importance of keeping the 
pores of the skin open and in a healthful 
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state by frequent bathing and friction, and 
what dire results are likely to follow con- 
stant neglect of any of these rules; 

Having thus inculcated the principles that 
if carried out will help to keep a child in 
health, he should have other points taught 
him that will be useful in case of illness. 
Most children and many grown people have 
the vaguest ideas as to the location of any 
organ in the body. The entire chest and ab- 
domen are usually comprised in one sweep- 
ing generalization, and called the stomach. 
The most hazy opinions prevail as to the 
whereabouts of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
even of the lungs and bronchial tubes. A 
child with a sore throat will complain of a 
pain in his chest, and vice versa. 

Let the mother and father give a little 
time to studying a manual of anatomy, un- 
less they are already possessed of the requi- 
site knowledge. Let them learn for them- 
selves and teach their children the names 
and positions of the vital organs, so that in 
illness each little one may be enabled to in- 
dicate intelligently the seat of discomfort. 
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Such useful accomplishments as showing the 
throat and tongue should also be practised 
occasionally in health, so that in case sickness 
makes the scrutiny of either a necessity, the 
little patient may not be so frightened by 
the strange experience as to make the ex- 
amination painful and difficult. 

Too much cannot be left to the child. 
Upon the mother rightfully devolves the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that proper clothing 
does its part towards keeping children well, 
and that precautions against colds, indiges- 
tions, and undue exposure reduce the risks 
of disease to a minimum. Upon her, too, 
must come the burden, both sweet and sad, 
of nursing her darlings through the illnesses 
common to childhood. 

It would be asking too much of fate to ex- 
pect that even the healthiest of children 
would reach maturity without falling vic- 
tims to those unpleasant but comparative- 
ly dangerless complaints, measles, mumps, 
chicken-pox, whooping-cough, etc. In these 
and in some other ailments peculiar to in- 
fancy and childhood the chief risk lies in 
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the sequelae to the a/ctual illness. Any one 
of the latter may aflfect the sufferer very 
slightly at the time, and yet have lasting 
and painful consequences. It is not safe to 
relax all vigilance as soon as the little patient 
professes that he feels comfortable again. 

This is not the place to enter into a re- 
hearsal of the various precautions to be ob- 
served with regard to a child who is recover- 
ing from any of the illnesses enumerated 
above. The attending physician is the prop- 
er person to give such instructions when they 
are needed. To the mother it may only be 
said that the patience and common-sense es- 
sential in all dealings with children must 
be redoubled when there is* sickness in the 
nursery. 



XXX. 

LITTLE MEN AXD WOMEN. 

Nothing else so develops a child as famil- 
iar association with older people. To be 
made a companion of, to be treated to a cer- 
tain extent as an equal, assists in the ma- 
turing of the little one's mind and manners. 
While there must be an avoidance of impos- 
ing care and responsibility on too young a 
child, it does him no harm to gain, even at 
an early age, some idea of the seriousness 
of the work that life holds for him. 

Nearly all children enjoy the society of 
their elders. They feel a sensation of incip- 
ient manhood and womanhood in being per- 
mitted free intercourse with grown people, 
and derive only benefit from this, unless the 
familiarity is allowed to degenerate into pert- 
ness. Giving the children certain small tasks 
which it is their duty to perform regularly 
aids in developing not only conscientious- 
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ness, but self-respect. The boy who has the 
work of looking after a certain department 
in the house, if it be nothing more than keep- 
ing his own comer of the nursery in order, 
feels a sense of proprietorship that does much 
towards increasing his manliness ; the little 
girl who " helps mother " by wiping the 
spoons after they have been washed, dusting 
the rungs of the chairs, or putting back into 
place disarranged pieces of furniture, has her 
housewifely instincts awakened, and serves 
an unconscious apprenticeship to what will 
be her work later in life. 

There is a great deal of talk about the 
necessity of watching closely the unfolding 
of a child's character. Some writers on the 
training of children seem to think the moth- 
er should always be standing with a moral 
pruning-knife in her band, ready to lop off 
the excrescences and misshapen twigs and 
branches that are bound to show themselves 
on the young shrub. To such people as these 
the individuality of the child seems to con- 
sist almost entirely in the formation of un- 
pleasant traits. They fail to realize that it 
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means just as much the outgrowth of noble 
and beautiful qualities that are almost as 
likely as evil tendencies to lie dormant in 
the child's nature. 

The word " almost " is used advisedly, for it 
is a sad fact that, whether from what the theo- 
logians term original sin and total depravity, 
or because aU things human tend to deterio- 
ration rather than to improvement, the child 
is in nearly aU instances more apt to display 
small naughtinesses than examples of good- 
ness. Parents are not often alarmed for the 
safety of their offspring because of the an* 
gelic quaUties the latter display. Neverthe- 
less, in the majority of cases, judicious train- 
ing may to a great extent eliminate the most 
disagreeable features of a child's disposition, 
without danger of converting him into a 
characterless Uttle being, run in the same 
mould as hundreds of others. 

Of late years there has been a good deal 
of talk about doing nothing to check a child's 
natural impulses, but, as the phrase goes, 
" allowing him to develop untrammelled by 
arbitrary rules." In pursuance of this happy- 
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go-lucky theory the child is often left to fol- 
low his own sweet will, which very frequent- 
ly leads him the wrong way. The preachers 
of the new doctrine declare he should learn 
no religious principles, and not too many 
moral precepts, lest he become bored by 
them and fly to the opposite extreme. In 
other words, the child is to grow up as 
much like a little animal as possible, mor- 
ally, in the hope that, as he becomes older 
he may by some mysterious instinct choose 
for himself the good and abjure the evil. 
Such a choice, it is assumed, is much more 
likely to be satisfactory and permanent than 
is the practice of a routine marked out for 
him by others. 

The truth is, however, that we none of us 
mould our own characters, at least not in 
early youth. They are formed by circum- 
stances, by our surroundings, by our com- 
panions. Instead of leaving the child to the 
chance of what these may be, the mother 
displays more wisdom by exercising her per- 
sonal influence in shaping his individuality. 
Better than any other, she knows what he- 
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reditarv traits he will have to combat, what 
natural predilections he will have to flght 
against ; she, too, can lend her children ma- 
terial aid in their choice of professions or 
other occupations in life. Many a boy can 
trace his after-success in his chosen calling to 
the wise guidance his parents supplied him 
in his childhood. 

It is no unusual thing for a boy or girl, 
while almost an infant, to display tokens of 
some taste that indicates what will be his 
future calling. Such stories as those of 
Louis the Fourteenth's preference for minia- 
ture soldiers to any other toys, and of James 
Watt's experiments with steam, are too fa- 
miliar to need repetition. Parallel cases are 
not frequent, because geniuses are few and 
far between ; but there is rarely a household 
in which the fond mother does not fancy she 
descries in some one of her little men and 
women the promise of a talent yet in the 
bud whose blossoming and fruitage are to 
crown the family name with glory. Need- 
less to say that such predictions are not com- 
monly strictly verified, but it is better to 
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make the mistake of undue faith in a score 
of instances than to discourage one promis- 
ing case by neglect or indiflference. 

Parents are commonly said to learn more 
from children than they teach. There is a 
grave truth conveyed in the words to those 
who, like Mary of old, keep and ponder in 
their hearts the actions and sayings of their 
little ones. To paraphrase the utterance of 
Dick Steele anent Lady Hastings, " To love 
them is a liberal education." 

Keference has already been made to the 
obligation laid upon parents to be accurate in 
the statements they utter in the presence of 
the " little pitchers." This principle applies 
not only to direct assertions, but also to 
exaggerations and careless speech. Every 
grown man can remember some person that 
he heard as a child discussed adversely by 
his parents, and the dislike thereby awakened 
in his little heart for the possibly inoffensive 
object of criticism. He can doubtless re- 
member, too, how to his unsophisticated 
mind it seemed nothing short of hypocrisy 
for his father and mother to receive cordial- 
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ly the very woman they had commented 
upon so severely, and how he wondered that 
they could associate with her on apparently 
friendly terms. To the eyes of intolerant 
childhood such conduct was nothing short of 
rank double-dealing. The self -repression the 
presence of children sometimes compels old- 
er people to exercise will do the latter no 
harm, and may be of benefit as an aid to 
controlling the tongue. 

That children must buy their own experi- 
ence is a harder affair for the loving mother 
to accept calmly. She longs to remove every 
thorn and pebble from the pathway of the 
tender little feet, or, if she cannot do that, 
to guide them gently past the stumbling- 
blocks she sees so plainly in their road. It 
cuts her to the heart to see the wilful little 
traveller go out of his way to get among 
briers and sharp stones. But she soon learns 
that the best method she can pursue to make 
her children comprehend their weakness is 
to let them have their downfalls and up- 
risings, and learn by a few scratches and 
bruises that her wisdom is better than their 
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headstrong wills. Such experiences, too, will 
give them a self-reliance in after-years that 
they could never have known had their paths 
been rendered too smooth. 

Nearlv all little children and not a few 
grown ones share either openly or unavow- 
edly in the sentiments of the small boy 
whose father argued with him in vain to dis- 
suade him from a certain foolish course. 

" But didn't you ever do it yourself, fa- 
ther ?" pleaded the youngster. 

" Ah, yes !" said the father, gravely ; " but 
I have seen the error of my ways since 
then." 

" And I want to see the error of my ways 
too," was the quick response. 

There lies the secret. Every one is deter- 
mined to taste for himself of the fruit of the 
tree of good and evil. One can only hope 
that the after-flavor may not leave too bit- 
ter a remembrance. 



XXXI. 

ABC. 

" Mamie is learning her lessons very nice- 
ly," said a mother to a visitor, drawing for- 
ward her little daughter as she spoke. 

" Learning her letters !" echoed the friend, 
in amazement, as she glanced at the tiny fig- 
ure. " Why, how old are you, my pet ?" 

"Two years and a half," said the mite, 
gravely. 

" And who teaches you your letters ?" 

" Papa." 

"And" — in response to a motion of the 
lips from the mother — " what does he do if 
you don't know them ?" 

The little creature drew a long, fluttering 
breath. " He spanhs me !" 

This incident took place twenty-five years 
ago. The stern father who conducted his 
instruction by such severe methods belonged 
to the same school of disciplinarians as the 
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venerated Mother of Methodism, Susanna 
Wesley. She, with a nursery always full, 
waited until her children were five years old 
before she gave them their introduction into 
the world of letters. Her biographer tells 
us that it was Mrs. Wesley's invariable cus- 
tom to devote the fifth birthday of each 
little son and daughter to the acquisition of 
the alphabet, and so clever were these chil- 
dren that all except one learned the whole 
of it within twenty-four hours. The baby 
who failed in the attempt took a little longer 
time for the task, and was thought rather 
dull in consequence. 

Nowadays we have learned a better way. 
We shrink with dismay from the picture of 
Pascal making geometrical calculations, at 
an age when most children are still busy 
with blocks and dolls. We feel hardly less 
distress as we read of Miss Yonge's small 
boys and girls, who are instructed in Latin, 
by the time they are seven or eight years 
old, and who have daily reading in the 
Greek Testament when they are ten or elev- 
en years of age. Still, her youthful charac- 
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ters do not seem to suflfer from what most 
American parents would consider undue forc- 
ing of the mental growth. Possibly the 
greater stolidity and impassiveness of the 
English child can bear with equanimity a 
system of training that would have disas- 
trous effects upon the nervous temperaments 
of our American children. 

One can hardly fix definitely the age at 
which a child should be taught his letters 
and to read. In general terms it may be 
said that it is safe not to begin earlier than 
after the fifth birthday. "With a very sensi- 
tive, delicate child, whose nervous organiza- 
tion is over -developed at the expense of 
physical strength, seven years is none too 
long to wait. Many quick-witted little ones 
pick up the alphabet for themselves while 
scarcely more than babies. One child within 
the writer's own knowledge had taught him- 
self the alphabet and forgotten it again three 
times before he reached his fifth birthday. 

Precocitv is no evidence of talent. The 

t/ 

children who manifest great brightness in 
their infancy, and who learn readily, do not 
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invariably make intellectjial or even excep- 
tionally intelligent men and women. On the 
other hand, slowness of perception need not 
excite distress in the parent's mind. In many 
cases it implies only tardy development. Ifat- 
ures differ widely in this respect, and lateness 
of maturity is not always a drawback. 

With a bright, quick child there is more 
danger of forcing his brain to do too much 
work than there is of permitting him to 
learn too slowly. Only one who knows the 
small pupil pretty thoroughly is a competent 
judge of how much his mind can stand with- 
out suffering a strain. As soon as the labor 
of learning becomes burdensome it is time to 
investigate the cause. If the tuition is prop- 
erly performed, the little student should not 
find the acquisition of knowledge irksome. 
Of course there are some children whose 
love of play or inherent laziness makes them 
think all steady occupations tedious, but even 
they may be interested if their early educa- 
tion is properly conducted. Short lessons, 
repeated once or twice a day, are quite 
enough for beginners. 
17 
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In most cases the mother should be the! 
first instructor. Her patience generally ex- 
ceeds that of any one else, and her thorough 
acquaintance with her children's habits of 
mind should aid her in determining upon the 
best methods of teaching them. Occasion- 
ally one finds a mother utterly destitute of 
the art of communicating knowledge. In 
such a case as this it is wiser to place the 
child in some well-conducted kindergarten, 
where he may be under the charge of skilled 
teachers who have made a study of their 
work in all its branches. 

Even when a child is sent to a good school, 
the parents cannot consider themselves ab- 
solved from the personal responsibility of his 
education. That which he gets in his school 
life is but a small part of what should be 
bestowed upon him. What he learns there 
should be supplemented at home, if not by 
regular lessons, at least by reading aloud 
and story -telling. The child should early 
be taught the delights as well as the benefits 
of reading. Books should be given him that 
will interest him by the matter contained in 
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the text, as well as amuse him by the illus- 
trations. Until he learns to peruse them for 
himself he should have them read aloud to 
him, and the desire thus fostered for an abil- 
ity to enjoy for himself at any time the pleas- 
ure others can give him only occasionally. 

In studying young children, their tastes 
and predilections, one is often surprised to 
see what books they will listen to with en- 
joyment. A boy or girl of five or six will 
be deeply interested in selected readings 
from such books as Bryant's translations of 
the " Iliad " and the " Odyssey," Conington's 
translation of the " -^neid," portions of 
Shakespeare, of Dickens, of Scott, of Irving, 
of Longfellow, of Tennyson, of Hawthorne, 
and of many other writers for grown folk. 
A child's taste for standard literature may 
thus be formed, so that he will turn to it in 
preference to the trashy fiction with which 
the country is flooded. He should hear the 
dear old fairy tales, but in addition to these 
he should be told the mythological legends 
with which every classical student should be 
familiar, and the path thus paved to later 
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work. His after-studies will be rendered the 
easier by the laying of this foundation. 

There is no necessity for doing away with 
the books that have long been dear to child- 
ish hearts. What mother, who has herself 
enjoj'^ed them in her childhood, would be 
wiUing to have her children grow up igno- 
rant of the delights of " Yery Little Tales 
for Very Little Children," of " Susy's Six 
Birthdays," of the KoUo Books, of "The 
Parents' Assistant," of "Moral Tales" and 
" Popular Tales," of Miss Strickland's " Sto- 
ries from History," and a dozen others, in- 
cluding perhaps even " Anna Eoss " ? And 
a later generation has been so generous in its 
contributions to youthful literature from the 
pens of such writers as Sophie May, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Alcott, 
E. S. Brooks, Mrs. Burnett, and many others, 
that one would leave a child's best education 
incomplete by debarring him of these de- 
lights. 

Besides all these, there are books that serve 
simply to amuse, and that are to be com- 
mended on the principle that 
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" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men ;" 

and how much more by children? Such 
melodies as those of Mother Goose, such 
rhymes and jingles as those of Mrs. Dodge, 
Lewis Carroll, and William Allingham, 
such tales as "Alice in Wonderland" and 
" Through the Looking-glass," may be non- 
sense, but then, as Bunthorne says, "they 
are such precious nonsense." Who would 
rob the children of the fun they get out of 
them ? On a higher plane, but dear to chil- 
dren great and small, is Stevenson's " Child's 
Garden of Verse." 

The youthful learner cannot be expected 
to be ready to enter into the full possession 
of this, his heritage, at once. It must come 
to him by degrees. With his guardians and 
tea<5hers it lies to so instruct him that he may 
know pinchbeck from gold, the real coin from 
the counterfeit. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Children reared in cities labor under a 
serious disadvantage, so far as out-doof exer- 
cise is concerned. While they are infants it 
is probably easier to give* them their daily 
airings in their small carriages, on well-paved 
sidewalks, than it would be over rough coun- 
try roads, deep with mud or dust. But as 
they grow older, and are able to trust to 
their own legs and feet as means of locomo- 
tion, trouble arises as to where to send them 
for their outings. In a large city, if one is 
so fortunate as to live near a park, and to 
possess a competent nurse to whose care the 
children can be intrusted, without fear that 
she will let them run into dangers or impru- 
dences, the problem is partially solved. Even 
then it is not always convenient to spare the 
maid to be in constant attendance upon the 
little ones for two or three hours of every day. 
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In the towns where there are few parks, 
and these remote from each other, it is al- 
most out of the question to send children, 
living at a distance from them, to these 
breathing-places. Few city residences pos- 
sess any grounds beyond the strip of back 
yard that is barely large enough to contain 
the family washing, while the dwellers in 
flats are in even worse case. 

Too often the children are forced to use 
the streets as a playground; in many in- 
stances greatly to their detriment. It is 
bad enough for boys to be subjected to the 
chances of hearing coarse and profane lan- 
guage, and of being, in a measure, contam- 
inated by the association with chance ac- 
quaintances of undesirable character; but 
for little girls it is doubly pernicious. No 
mother but feels a longing to have her chil- 
dren enjoy the benefit of country air, and 
of her personal supervision of their sports, 
even while her own heart may cling as fond- 
ly to the brick and mortar of the city streets 
as does the true Parisian's to his asphalt. 

But with aU the desire in the world to 
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transport their little ones to the peace and 
comparative purity of the country, there 
are very few denizens of the city to whom 
such a change of residence is feasible, except 
for part of the summer months. To these it 
only remains to make the best of circum- 
stances, and by wise guardianship to shield 
their children as far as possible from all 
baneful influences. 

As a first step towards this, the mother 
must know all the playmates of her little 
sons and daughters. She must satisfy her- 
self by inquiry that they come of respect- 
able families, and by observation and close 
questioning, that they are not likely to teach 
her own darlings any of the evil knowledge 
against which she wishes to protect them. 
She must not allow her children to have free 
range of the streets, but oblige them to con- 
fine their playground to the vicinity of the 
house. With every precaution she can take, 
her life must necessarily be full of anxieties, 
remembering, as mdst grown people must, 
alas ! the evil words, the unsavorv informa- 
tion, and the carelessness of speech she once 
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noted in her own youthful associates. The 
perfect confidence between mother and child 
that has been so frequently insisted upon in 
these chapters must be remitted now less than 
ever. It becomes even more essential as the 
children approach that age when they begin 
to question the infallibility of a parent's ipse 
diodt, and to form decided opinions of their 
o^vn. 

Whenever the mother can make a child's 
daily outing coincide with her own shopping 
or marketing excursions, she should do so, 
and, having thus given the little one the 
needful fresh air and exercise, limit the play- 
ground to the nursery for the remainder of 
that day. 

Even in the country the mother cannot 
relax her vigilance over her children's associ- 
ates. The prevalent idea that country peo- 
ple partake of the purity of their surround- 
ings meets with a sad contradiction from 
those whose experience justifies them in 
speaking authoritatively upon the subject. 
Country children are often versed in naught- 
iness and depravity of which city-bred chil- 
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dren, who have been well brought up, are 
utterly ignorant. The mother must satisfy 
herself thoroughly of the character of the 
associates of her boys and girls, whether in 
city or country, if she would spare herself 
and her children lasting regret. 

The question of amusements for the little 
people is a fruitful topic for discussion. 
Nowadays small boys and girls are very 
often so indulged in party and theatre go- 
ing that they frequently become bldse before 
they are half-way through their teens. The 
adult theatre-goer looks with astonishment 
at the juvenile spectators he sees at German 
operas, and at theatrical performances, rang- 
ing from the highest of tragedies to the low- 
est of variety shows. 

While a little dissipation of this sort, taken 
occasionally, may do no harm, an abundance 
of it is unquestionably a bad thing. Our 
American children are too excitable, too 
tensely strung already, to have these ten- 
dencies heightened by late hours in crowd- 
ed, overheated theatres, surrounded by the 
stimulating adjuncts of bright lights, gay 
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furnishings, and the always animating pres- 
ence of a crowd of people. When the fasci- 
nations of a play are added to this, the effect 
upon the over-sensitive nerves of a child can- 
not but be deleterious. 

Still, one would not veto a child's attend- 
ing any scenic representation. An occasional 
matinee, to see a mirth-provoking perform- 
ance like " Humpty-Dumpty," a Christmas 
pantomime, " Pinafore," or as charming and 
innocent a play as " Little Lord Fauntleroy," 
can do no harm. And as the child grows 
older he may be, by degrees, introduced to 
really fine plays, and his taste thus formed 
for something better than cheap " shows." 

The same principle may be applied to chil- 
dren's parties. The fashionable assemblages 
that ape the gatherings of grown people, be- 
ginning late in the evening and continu- 
ing into the small hours, are to be seriously 
deprecated. An old-fashioned "party," to 
which boys and girls wear their Sunday 
suits and frocks, instead of being arrayed in 
velvets, laces, and silks ; where they play 
games and dance in a natural, childlike 
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way, instead of indulging in countless waltz- 
es, after the fashion of their elders ; where 
they eat a wholesome supper of simple dain- 
ties, instead of luxuriating in boned turkey, 
truflBes, salads, and coffee — a party that as- 
sembles anywhere between four and six 
o'clock in the afternoon, and breaks up by 
about eight o'clock — can prove no detriment 
to any well, strong child, provided the dissi- 
pation is not too frequently repeated. 

Children have a right to amusements and 
holidays. A Christmas or birthday fete 
means immeasurably more to them than it 
can to their disillusionized elders. Let them 
have their enjoyments while they can get 
the full good of them, but let this be done 
in such a way that the full round of enjoy- 
ment may not be exhausted too soon. 

Unless they are by nature extremely un- 
gracious, or have been very badly spoiled, 
children are apt to be thoroughly apprecia- 
tive. They greet efforts made for their en- 
tertainment with an often disproportionate 
gratitude that is sometimes intensely pa- 
thetic. It seems such a little thing to older 
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people — the joy that drives the little ones 
nearly frantic. 

To the parents the reflection that it is only 
for a short time that it will be in their power 
to make their child's happiness should be a 
constant incentive to provide all they can 
while that period endures. The day has 
gone by when any gift in heaven or earth 
could bring them the unreasoning bliss 
which a happily chosen Christmas gift, a 
weU-planned surprise party, or an unexpect- 
ed outing can give the child. In the vicari- 
ous enjoyment of that delight the father and 
mother get back their own vanished youth, 
and feel a glow of heart they w^ould never 
derive from any purely personal gratification. 
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CHILDREN AND KINDERGARTENS. 

The kindergarten has become so impor- 
tant a factor in the education of children 
that its methods demand serious considera- 
tion from parents. The time is not yet 
remote when this system of teaching was 
" caviare to the general," and when the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens was pushed in 
the face of amused indifference and tacit 
opposition from the public. 

As the work gained ground, however, and 
was made the subject of essays and descrip- 
tive articles, it forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful people who were in- 
terested in educational questions. At the 
first glance the gifts and occupations, with 
their accompanying songs, seemed to the 
uninitiated frivolous and of little reaUy 
practical service. But no unprejudiced per- 
son can carefully examine the processes of 
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the instruction a child receives at a kinder- 
garten without becoming convinced of their 
wisdom and value, and impressed with the 
deep knowledge of children's mental exer- 
cises that must have informed the brain of 
the man who devised these methods. ^ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to enter upon a full discussion of the 
minutim of the kindergarten. Time and 
space would not allow it, even had it not 
already been done by the able pens of spe- 
cialists, in magazines and manuals devoted 
to such objects. The non-professional can 
only indicate a few of the many advantages 
accruing to a child who has the benefit of 
attending a well-conducted kindergarten. 

From the time that the little pupil at such 
a school begins to exercise his thinking fac- 
ulties, his powers of observation are trained. 
He learns to notice and distinguish the dif- 
ference in color, in general outline, and in 
the shape of particular objects. The balls, 
cubes, cyUnders, rings, etc., which are placed 
in his hands as successive " gifts " assist in 
this, and aid him to almost instinctively 
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find resemblances between the contour of 
these especial articles and similar shapes 
which come across his view outside of the 
school-room. 

The advantage of such training does not 
end with the child's kindergarten days. As 
he grows older and takes up the study of 
geometry, trigonometry, and similar branch- 
es, where a knowledge of these forms and 
an exact eye are requisite, he will have a fa- 
miliarity with the figures and a quickness of 
perception that will appreciably simplify the 
acquiring of the rudiments. 

As the small student goes on in his kinder- 
garten course he is taught to apply his pow- 
ers of observation to natural objects. He is 
shown flowers, fruit or grain, and seed-ves- 
sels. He is told of the growth of the plant, 
and has it, when practicable, illustrated to 
him by living examples. And not only does 
he study nature, but he also learns the prin- 
ciples of architecture from the buildings he 
constructs of the blocks that are among the 
gifts. He is taught the philosophy of weav- 
ing and the harmony of colors by the paper- 
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weaving that is one of the occupations. He 
gains a knowledge of proportion by the mod- 
elling in clay that is another occupation. 

By means of all this the eye and hand are 
trained and the habits of clean and accu- 
rate work formed. Neatness is learned, for 
the child is obliged, at the close of each play 
or occupation, to put away the articles he 
has taken out in the same order in which he 
found them. Frobel's dictum, " Orderly do- 
ing leads to orderly thinking," is put to prac- 
tical test. Another of his utterances, " We 
live by doing," is exemplified in every branch 
of the work he created. 

There is nothing arbitrary in the instruc- 
tions of the kindergarten. The songs are all 
that is to be learned by rote, and these are 
easily fixed in the memory, the rhymes help- 
ing the children to retain them. A greater 
contrast cannot be imagined to the torture 
poor youngsters were at one time subjected 
to in the path of study. This gentle teach- 
ing readily paves the way for such compar- 
atively severe mental exercises as learning 
to read, write, spell, and figure, 
18 
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One of the fundamental dogmas of Fro- 
bel's creed was that the education of chil- 
dren should tend to develop their individu- 
ality. To do this they are encouraged to 
think and to put their thoughts into words. 
Everything possible is done to stimulate 
their interest in objects about them and 
then to gratify the curiosity thus roused. 
The child who wishes to know where her 
cotton frock came from is shown the cotton- 
pod, and then has illustrated, as far as may 
be, the successive stages of preparation at 
the gins, the spinning, weaving, etc., by 
which the raw material is converted into 
the finished product. In the same way the 
evolution of a loaf of bread is depicted, from 
the grain through the germinating, growing, 
and ripening processes under the care of 
the agriculturist, the treatment it undergoes 
while in the miller's charge, and its final 
transformation in the hands of the baker. 

All this is taught in that fashion most 
delightful to children young and old — as an 
amusement. The little ones play their les- 
sons, and in this natural and simple manner 
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acquire knowledge without pain. Like M. 
Jourdain, they are dealing with prose and 
are not aware of it. As one writer on the 
subject says : " If they march, they are play- 
ing at soldiers ; if they build with the gifts, 
they are playing at building ; if they work 
at weaving or sewing or paper cutting, they 
are playing that they are working. There 
are no tasks in the kindergarten. Frobel 
saw in the child's play the thoHght of God 
for him as the means of development suited 
to this stage of his growth. ... That Fro- 
bel proposed to have everything carried out 
in the play spirit proves that he had found 
the only right way of assisting the develop- 
ment of little children, since no other activ- 
ity is natural to them." 

No one who has ever had the privilege of 
surveying the workings of a properly ordered 
kindergarten can doubt the well-being of the 
little pupils. Seated at their small tables, 
engaged in playing at their work, they are 
generallj^ the pictures of contentment. The 
wise principle that keeps a teacher always 
with the children forestalls the risk of their 
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imparting to one another the unprofitable 
and harmful knowledge that even carefully 
reared children will pick up, no one know^s 
where. The supervision of an older person 
directs them so judiciously that they do not 
have time to weary of one employment be- 
fore another is suggested, and the interest is 
thus constantly whetted. The punishments 
that must occasionally be administered are 
of the lightest, and generally consist of the 
temporary isolation of the small offender, or 
the suspension of some privilege. A sense 
of pride in doing well and of shame at ill 
behavior is prudently fostered, and, except 
where children come from the roughest class- 
es of the poor, there is seldom any overt act 
of rebellion. 

Without going into doctrinal questions, or 
in any way seeking to inculcate dogmas of 
any description, a religious bent is yet given 
to the children's thoughts by impressing 
upon them the existence of that highest 
source whence comes all good. The child 
has taught him that there is a beneficent 
power which creates and protects the grow- 
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ing plants and animals as well as human be- 
ings. God's fostering care is exemplified 
by such an illustration as that of the cocoon 
with its enclosed life that comes out into the 
air after its mysterious period of seclusion. 
A living example of this is given. The in- 
sect egg, laid and hatched upon a leaf, serves 
as an instance of the origin of birds and 
fowls. The making of honey is taught in 
one of the " Mother-songs," and the goodness 
of the Heavenly Father pointed out in the 
forethought that placed the bee's food in the 
flowers. This conception of the overruling 
love pervades the entire system. 

Unfortunately, many mothers are so placed 
that they find it impossible to send their 
children to the kindergartens. Such schools 
are still sadly few, and the mother must 
T often take her choice between putting her 
child into an ordinary primary school or 
teaching him at home. If she have time she 
should pursue the latter course, and by a 
careful study of the Frobel methods, as they 
have been developed and explained both by 
him and his followers, fit herself to establish 
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a little kindergarten of her own. Manuals 
are plenty and materials are easily procured 
from a first-class dealer in kindergarten sup- 
plies. 

Philanthropic movements are already un- 
der way to found and endow free kindergar- 
tens in the tenement-house districts, where 
the little ones are found who most need such 
instruction. It is to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when there will be a kin- 
dergarten in connection with every public 
school, so that other children besides those 
of the wealthy and well-to-do may have the 
opportunity to profit by this wise method of 
teaching. 
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WILL-POWER IN THE NURSERY. 

In this utilitarian age there is rarely a 
theory started but some one, generally an 
American, is seized with a desire to at- 
tempt to apply it practically. Imitating 
this progressive spirit, may not one draw 
some wise inferences concerning the care 
of children from the present agitation 
over psychical questions and various occult 
forces ? 

A very complete revolution has taken 
place in public opinion upon these matters. 
Until quite recently all dabbling into things 
unseen was included in a general term of 
disapproval as "Spiritualism." Those sup- 
posed to be tainted with this heresy were 
looked upon by outsiders with a feeling 
made up about equally of amusement, pity, 
and contempt. Had the practice of Salem- 
witchcraft days prevailed, these heterodox 
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ones would probably have had the chance 
of paying dearly for their faith. In this era 
of toleration they were not deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be honored by active 
opposition or persecution. 

Gradually, however, interest has been 
gathering in mysticism and in investiga- 
tions into the unseen. Esoteric Buddhism, 
hypnotism. Christian science, mind -cure, 
mind -reading, and many another kindred 
"fad" has each its followers. The practi- 
cal soul is disappointed to find that the re- 
salts from the studies of these various faiths 
are apt to be nil. He had hoped that some- 
thing tangible would be gained, some visible 
and valuable ends subserved by all this study 
and meditation. Perhaps the lesson that a 
thoughtful mother may draw from the de- 
velopings of the theory — undeniably true — 
of the marvellous influence one mind pos- 
sesses over another may seem petty to the 
savant, who deals only with large results. 
But can anything be called trifling that as- 
sists a mother in the better training of her 
children, and at the same time induces her 
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to govern herself more wisely, and to gain 
more thorough self-control? 

Every thinker appreciates the wonderful 
power that a strong spirit may possess over 
a weaker one. The manifestation may 
bear any one of several names : strength of 
will, magnetic affinity, hypnotism, mesmer- 
ism — they all amount in the end to the same 
thing. It is the controlling of one soul by 
another, sometimes by a conscious, again by 
an unconscious effort of the will. The dom- 
inant power lies, naturally, with the stronger 
or less impressionable mind. A sensitive, 
easily influenced organization is ruled by its 
opposite. 

A child is usually the most readily im- 
pressed of all beings. A frown and a harsh 
reproof, or a smile and a word of commen- 
dation make his misery or his happiness. 
The semblance of tears or distress in one he 
loves will move him to a passion of sympa- 
thy utterly impossible to a person of riper 
years, who has been hardened by experi- 
ence. Is it not logical to suppose that the 
sensitiveness of a little child goes deep 
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enough to cause his spirit to reflect largely 
the workings of the minds of those who sur- 
round him? 

Few mothers can be found who have not 
in minor respects had testimony to the truth 
of this hypothesis. Who does not know that 
if a gentle, well-behaved child is turned loose 
among a body of unruly children, he is apt 
to be contaminated by them to the extent of 
showing naughtinesses he had never displayed 
before? And these are not always imita- 
tions of the mannerisms of his ill-trained 
companions; they are entirely new tricks 
that seem to have been suggested to him by 
the evil spirit in the atmosphere into which 
he has been thrust. 

Observing parents have also often noted 
that their children are affected by their own 
moods. The mother who gets out of bed 
" the wrong foot first," as the saying is, may 
repress the expression of her inner fretful- 
ness, but she nevertheless usually finds that 
she has an unruly child to dress and feed. 
How many times does one hear the speech, 
" I believe this child just chooses the time to 
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be most troublesome when I am worn out 
and as nervous as a witch !" 

Poor little fellow I he does not choose his 
opportunity, but it is forced upon him. He 
feels through every fibre of his sensitive 
being the disturbance of mental and physi- 
cal equilibrium from which his mother is 
suffering. And then when he, not having 
yet learned to keep back the manifestations 
of discomfort and ill-temper, gives way to a 
fit of childish naughtiness, he is promptly 
punished for it. Of course " discipline must 
be maintained," but at whose door lay the 
sin that provoked his fault? As one wise 
old nurse was wont to say : 

" There's many a poor little baby gets 
spanked, when it's the mother that ought by 
rights to have had the whipping !" 

Yet the mothers long earnestly to make 
easy for the tiny feet the path that, at the 
best, must be rough and thorny. To aid in 
conferring upon their little ones the blessings 
of even dispositions and sunny spirits, they 
keep vigilant watch over themselves through 
the long months that precede the baby's 
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coming. They read pleasant books, seek 
cheerful society, avoid disagreeable topics of 
conversation and reflection, and, by every 
means in their power, keep themselves . at 
their mental and physical best. But too 
often they seem to think that, with the ar- 
rival of the wee stranger, the regimen may 
in some particulars be relaxed. The bodily 
condition may still be carefully tended, but 
the regulations relating to the mind are apt 
to fall into disuse. 

Mothers rarely pause to think that they 
are spiritually and mentally influencing the 
children with whom they live in close daily 
contact. The petulant habit of mind, the 
sordid desires, mean passions, low jealousies, 
all have their effect upon the babies; not 
always in the same fashion, perhaps, but 
their general effect is to create unhappiness 
of disposition. Such a consideration adds 
fresh solemnity and responsibility to moth- 
erhood. 

The more a woman studies the effect of 
her moods upon her children, the more deep- 
ly impressed she will be by the truth of this 
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theory. She learns that if she reproves or 
punishes a child when she herself is angry, 
she usually succeeds in provoking him to 
Tvrath or reducing him to sullenness. He is 
twice as easy to manage if she preserves her 
own self-command. 

With such an incentive to self-control, 
what will she not do to gain dominion over 
her faults and weaknesses ? No one can ex- 
pect that even a woman who accepts this 
hj^pothesis, and endeavors to regulate her 
life accordingly, will be able to so repress all 
natural impulses as to bring the worst part 
of herself speedily and easily into subjection 
to her belief in what is right. Sensible peo- 
ple are seldom perfectionists. But the ef- 
fort to cultivate the qualities of gentleness, 
patience, and self-sacrifice will be made less 
diflOicult if the mother feels that she is at the 
same time helping her little ones to acquire 
the same virtues. 

It goes without saying that no one would 
be so illogical as to attribute all a child's 
evil tendencies to the mother's failings in 
self-control. Of the "shreds and patches 
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borrowed unequally from good and bad an- 
cestors," that compose the woof and warp of 
every individuality, each possesses its own 
form and coloring. Even if one is not " a 
misfit from the start," he is often at least an 
oddly mismatched entity. The task of the 
mother is to harmonize and soften jarring 
shades and shapes, not to add fresh discord. 
Only by keeping herself in that condition 
where she becomes the embodiment of sweet- 
ness and Ught to her children, can she hope 
to bring them into the attitude of mind in 
which a constant, earnest striving after the 
highest good seems the chief aim of life. 



XXXV. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE NURSERY. 

As many varying opinions may be found 
on the best means of inculcating children 
with religious faith as there are shades of 
denominational belief. In the usual manner, 
the theorists most firmly rooted in their di- 
verse methods are those who have made the 
fewest practical trials of the workings of 
their creeds. It is easy to formulate dogmas 
when one has no array of obstinate facts liv- 
ing in his memory to controvert his brilliant 
hypotheses. 

Those parents and instructors who have 
tested many methods and found them want- 
ing — or the reverse — seldom feel themselves 
qualified to speak with the positiveness that 
characterizes the utterances of the mere ob- 
server. The former have learned, at least, 
that the saw — " One man's meat is another 
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man's poison '^ — applies in religions matters 
as well as in things material. The troths 
that, presented in a certain way, wUl reach 
and touch one child wUl entirely fail to im- 
press another of the same family or of the 
same age. 

It is a grave problem at what age children 
shall receive their first instruction on theo- 
logical points. While every thinking Chris- 
tian parent must deprecate leaving a child 
too long in ignorance of the main principles 
of religious belief, it may yet be questioned 
whether an equally serious mistake is not 
made in beginning the tuition at too early 
an age. A lack of reverence is often engen- 
dered in the little one who is familiarized 
with sacred words and topics while so young 
that he can in no measure appreciate their 
importance or solemnity. The babe who is 
taught to lisp the orthodox reply to the 
query, " Who made you ?" when the phrase 
conveys no meaning to his mind, can hardly 
be said to derive any benefit from the words 
that he repeats, parrot-like. And as he grows 
older, the fact they embody has become such 
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an old story to him that its meaning fails to 
reach him as a living truth. 

So, too, is it with most of the prayers 
" that infant lips can try." Generally, they 
are no more to the little petitioner than would 
be the repeating of a verse from " Mother 
Goose," or from any other nursery jingle. 
The natural effect is to create a careless, un- 
comprehending habit of prayer — if that may 
be called prayer which is simply lip-service 
instead of the intelligent expression of a wish 
to which the asker believes a higher power 
is bending a sympathetic ear. 

Yet would you bring up a child in a hea- 
then-like state of ignorance ? one inquires. 
By no means. But let the same common 
sense prevail here that exists — or should ex- 
ist — in the imparting of other knowledge. 
Do not expect too much of a child. He can- 
not grasp the idea of things unseen before 
he is fairly accustomed to the natural objects 
with which he is encompassed. Until what 
may be termed the faculty of idealization is 
in some degree developed, it is wasting time 
to teach him a form of prayer or a question- 
and-answer scheme of theology. 
19 
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Contrary as it may be to the usually ac- 
cepted system of religious training for chil- 
dren, one must yet think that it is often 
better to postpone such instruction until the 
little one asks questions showing that his 
mind is beginning to go out into the unseen 
and to ponder upon the mysteries of the life 
he sees about him. 

When he queries who made the sun, the 
stars, the animals, the flowers, who made 
him and those he loves, the mother has a 
matchless opportunity. She should choose 
wisely the words with which she tells him 
of the wonderful Being who created all 
things and who loves and cares for them. 
Should the child be slow in coming to this 
period of inquiry, the mother should begin 
to speak of such things of her own accord, 
pointing out the wonder and beauty of God's 
works and using the parental relation to 
illustrate that existing between the Deity 
and his children. But this should not come 
until the child is of an age to comprehend 
something beyond the immediate range of 
vision or experience. If he has lived in a 
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Christian familyj there is little doubt that 
he will have had his interest roused by watch- 
ing the observance of religious duties, such 
as family prayers, the saying of grace, church- 
going, etc. 

When he has once grasped the fact of his 
possessing a tender Heavenly Father, who is 
to all his creatures what the tenderest earthly 
parents are to their dear children, the idea 
of prayer follows as a matter of course. Is 
it not natural to ask for what we want from 
those who love us and desire to see us happy 
— and who have the power of granting our 
requests ? And if God cares even more for 
us than earthly friends can, is he not glad 
to hear us when we plead with him for what 
we wish. Thus a habit of intelligent prayer 
is engendered that stays on in after-life 
better than any mere form of words could 
do. 

-The advantage of the kindergarten meth- 
od of teaching is shown in instructing its 
pupils in religious matters. After they have 
been taught that God is the guardian of the 
beasts, the birds, the insects, and the plants, 
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the thought of the Creator himself follows 
naturally and directly. 

Parents often make a mistake in rebuking 
harshly as irreverence the odd queries and 
speeches with regard to sacred things that 
children sometimes utter. In most cases 
these remarks are not provoked by any lack 
of respect for their subjects, but are simply 
the result of the workings of the busy Uttle 
minds. That youngster who wanted to know 
what God's last name was and if he was ever 
a little boy, was simply applying to celestial 
themes the knowledge he had gained from 
observation of his terrestrial surroundings. 
The best way to make a child irreverent is 
to treat such inquiries lightly and repeat 
them in his presence as a capital joke. He 
Avould not be human if he did not again try 
to distinguish himself by the same style of 
remark that had given entertainment before. 
As ill-judged as to make a jest of such mots, 
is it to punish their utterance as severely as 
if they had been intentionally blasphemous, 
thus crushing the child's spontaneity, and 
making him afraid to turn to his seniors for 
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information upon the points that perplex his 
childish brain. 

Taking children to church and Sunday- 
school is too much neglected. If the custom 
of attending these places is not formed in 
early youth, it is not likely to be acquired 
later. Regular presence at such services 
should be regarded as a privilege by the lit- 
tle ones, not as a duty alone. The halo of 
early association often does more to endear 
religious observances to adults than all the 
eloquence of the pulpit. Children should 
also be taught texts of Scripture and stanzas 
of hymns, not crammed with them, Stras- 
burg-goose like, but instructed in their mean- 
ing, gently and lovingly, in the hope that 
the words, now perhaps not fully compre- 
hended, may come back to the learners in 
later years as messages of strength and com- 
fort. 

While the beauty and power of God's love 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon a 
child, he should never have his pure, happy 
thoughts tormented by visions of future pun- 
ishment. The lake of brimstone, the bottom- 
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less pit, the fires of Gehenna, should be rig- 
orously excluded from nursery theology. 
The rule of love should hold sway here, not 
a terrorism that has no place in the kindness 
and pity of the Father or in the protecting 
tenderness of the Elder Brother. The babies 
will learn of the terrors of the law soon 
enough. Let them rest while they can in 
the persuasion that they are lambs to be 
led or carried by the gentle Shepherd, not 
black sheep to be frightened into good be- 
havior. 

The parents of growing children must 
keep the strictest of watches over their own 
lips and lives. The keen criticism of child- 
ish eves is hsChi to bear, and is made no 
easier by having been called forth by some 
inconsistency, some outbreak that may seem 
justifiable to older and more charitable ob- 
servation. All the preaching in the world 
will fail to convince a clear-sighted child 
of the beauty and helpfulness of the relig- 
ion of Christ, if he sees the lie given to 
precepts by the daily conduct of his teach- 
ers. The parents must bear always in mind 
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that " God's possible is taught by his world's 
loving" if they would not have "the chil- 
dren doubt of each." 
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